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ON THE RELATION OF BAPTIZED CHIL- 
DREN TO THE CHURCH. 


It is presumed to be the general sen- 
timent of Pedobaptists, that baptized 
children are in some sense connected 
with the church of Christ. Still ma- 
ny of this denomination are confessed- 
ly ignorant of the nature of this con- 
nexion, and consequently of the duties 
which it involves; others, who have 
attempted to investigate the subject, 
appear not to have pursued it on very 
definite principles, and unhappily have 
heen conducted to different results.— 
Their labors have tended rather to in- 
volve it in mystery, and in that way 
guard it against the exceptions of the 
Daptists, than to unfold the real sense 
of Scripture, and afford satisfaction to 
impartial minds. 

It deserves to be remarked, that 
this discussion does not affect, in the 
least, the question of infant baptism; 
and ought never to be introduced in 
the controversy on that subject. ‘There 
is a previous question which fairly se- 
cludes our Baptist brethren from a 
participation in this. Let them first 
admit the propriety of administering 
baptism to children ; and then we will 
cheerfully confer with them concern- 
ing the import of the transaction, and 
the connexion between such children 
and the church. 


As this discussion belongs exclusive- 
ly to Pédobaptists, so it is one which 
ought to interest their feelings and en- 
gave their attention. It is believed 


there is- no subject in the circle of 
Christian Theology which has at pres- 


ent superior claims, If infant baptism 
VOL, TI. 








is of Divine institution, it undoubted- 
ly has a meaning. This meaning may 
be gathered from the scriptures, and 
ought to be distinctly understood.— 
The relation of baptised children to 


|| the church ought, if possible, to be 


accurately defined. In no other way 
can the duties growing out of this re- 
lation be known; and while they are 
unknown, they cannot be performed. 
It is obvious that baptized children are 
not connected with the church because 
i they possess real holiness of heart.— 
| Like other children, they “are estran- 
ged from the. womb, and goastray as 
soon as they be born.” Like other 
children, they “must be born again,” 
or they “cannot see the kingdom of 
| God.” Like all others in a state of 
‘nature, they are destitute of real holi- 
| ness, and cannot on the ground of pos- 
isessing it; be connected © with the 
| church. 

Neither are such children connect- 
ed with the church, because they pos- 
sess visible holiness. Visible holiness, 
if we will have any regard to the signi- 
fication of terms, can be no other than 
the appearance of real holiness. ‘The 
visibly holy person, appears to pos- 
sess a really holy heart. In other 
words, he exhibits evidence of piety. 

| But is this the case with baptized chil- 
‘dren? Do they, in general, exhibit any 
such evidence? On the contrary, do 
they not, as soon as they are capable of 
manifesting any moral feelings, exhib- 
‘it melancholy marks of impenitence 
|and depravity? Do they not need to 
| be renovated, in the same sense as oth- 
er children, before they become even 
| visibly holy? If this is true, and I 
ithink it will not be doubted, then they 
cannot be connected with the church ef 
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Christ, on account of their possessing jj their children. “I will establish my - 
eh visible holiness.* covenant between me and thee, and the 
ci Nor is it the ground of this connex- || thy seed after thee, to be a God to thu 

ion, that they have personally entered || thee, and to thy seed after thee.”—«] “H 

into covenant with the church. The || will pour my spirit upon thy seed,and Qo 2” 

church is emphatically a body in cove- || my blessing upon thine offspring.” — he 

nant. [Every member of it, isa mem- || “They are the seed of the blessed of she 
ber in covenant. Every connexion || the Lord and their offspring with dr 
with it, is a connexion in covenant. || them.”—“To Abraham and his seed sel 
oe So far, therefore, as baptized children || were the promises made.”—The the 
; are connected with the church, they || promise is to you, and to your chil- - 
must be connected in covenant. Still |} dren.”’* Le 
it is obvious they have never per- It is indubitable, from these passa- up 
sonally and voluntarily entered in- || ges, that the promises of the covenant - 
ba to covenant withthe church. They || extend to the children of believers.— sui 
4 are manifestly incapable, at least in || They extend to such children as real- th 
infancy, of any such personal trans- |! ly as to their parents. God promises do 
4 action. to be the portion of the one, as really 5 
If the remarks already made are || as of the other. = 
just, the ground of this discussion is || It will be observed, however, that ch 
materially narrowed. The subject || these are covenant promises, and are ™ 
‘verges toa point, and the truth can || connected with requirements to be ful- sh 
| hardly be any longer misapprehen- |j filled on the other part. There are - 

f ded. requirements for the believer to fulfil 
: If baptized children are connected || in respect to himself, or he is entitled ny 
with the church in covenant, and still | to no promise. He must endure to su 
se have never entered personally into |! the end, or he cannot be saved. He m 
Le i covenant, then they have not commen- || must be faithful unto death, or he has be 
ah, ced this connexion themselves. Oth- |! no promise of a crown of life. He th 
a 42 ers must have commenced it for them. | must persevere in the practice of piety, h 
ee Others must have entered into cove- || or he has no reason to expect that Je- d 
i nant respecting them. The following, || hovah will be his God. So there are te 
! itis presumed, is the real fact: Bapti- || requirements for the believing parent a 
zed children are connected with the || to fulfil respecting his children, or he hi 
church, because a covenant has been || is entitled to no promise for them. ( 
entered into, in the church, respecting || “Walk before me, and be thou perfect; tl 
be them, between their parents and their ||\* * * * * and I willes- t 
re Maker. | tablish my covenant between me and s 
pa The covenant of the church is con- || thee, and thy seed after thee, to be a t 
| tained in the Scriptures. Like every || God unto thee, and to thy seed after | 
: other literal covenant which God has || thee.’—“I know Abraham, that he t 
proposed to men, it consists of promi- || will command his children and his i 
el ses and requirements. If we attend || household after him, and they shall ( 
“4 now to the promises of this covenant | keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
on the part of Deity, we shall find that | tice and judgment.”—“Know, there- 
they respect not only believers, but || fore, that the Lord thy God is the | 
faithful God, keeping covenant and : 
* The apostle denominates the children of believ- } mercy with thi ni that love him, and 


ing parents, Aoly; (1 Cor. 7. 14,) but if they are nei- || 7.,,,, a : Imonte ‘ 
ther really nor visibly holy, it will b. inquired. in || “CCP his commandments, to a thousand 
W one - oo be enema And to this it || senerations.’ —*When thou shalt re- 
: may be replied, they are relative/y holy. ‘he epi- |) 
7% thet is applied to them in ——, and compara- || turn unto the Lord thy God, and — 
tive sense. ‘They are the children of visid/y holy pae || 1 ‘ Sm eumnmevells 
rents; belonz to the “holy seed;” (Ezr. 9. 2,) are the 1 ouey his voice saccording unto all that 
subjects of a Ao/y ordinance; and so faras dedication || 
j is implied in baptism, have been dedicated and devo- 
2 tedto a Aoly Ged. 





* Gen. 17. 7, 1s, 44, 3, and 65. 23, Gal. 3. 16, Acts 
2. 39. 
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command theethisday, * * 
the Lord thy God will ss 
thine heart,and the heart of thy seed.”’ | 
“He established a testimony in Jacob, | 
and appointed a law in Israel, w hich 
he commanded our fathers, th: it they | 
should make them known to their chil- | 
dress a Bin? 9 
set their hope in God, and not forget 
the works of God, os keep his com- 
mandments.”—*'The mercy of the 
Lord is from everlasting to everlasting | 
upon them that fear him,and his right- 
eousness unto children’s children, to 
such as keep his covenant, and to those | 
that remember his commandments to | 
do them”-—“The generation of the 
upright shall be blessed.”—“'The just |) 
man walketh in his integrity, and his | 
children are blessed alter him.”— 
“Train up a child in the way he} 
should go, and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.’’* 





| 








} 
| 


ny which might be quoted, it is pre- | 
sumed the import of the covenant | 
may be gathered. God promises to | | 
be the God of believers, on condition | | 
they will be faithful to themselves; and | 
he promises to be the God of their chil- 
dren,on condition they will be faithful | 
tothem. Ifthey will walk before him, | 
and be perfect, he promises to estab- || 
lish his covenant with them, to be £ | 
God to them and to their seed. | 
they will command their children ‘ean 
their households after them, he promi- 
ses that they shall keep the way of| 
the Lord to do justice and judgment. | 
If they, and their posterity, will con- | 
tinue in his love, he promises that his |) 
mercy shall descend from parents to | 


| 
From these passages, out of the ma- |) 
} 
| 


children, even to a thousand genera- | 


| 


tions. If they will return unto the 
to all that he commands them, he | 
promises to circumcise the heart of | 
their seed, that they may love him} 
with all the heart. If they will make | 
known unto their children the praises | 


| 








* Gen. 17. 1—7, and 18. 19, Deut. 7.9, and 30.6, 
Ps. 78. ot and 103, 17, 18, ‘and 112, 2, ‘Prov. 20, 7, 
and 22. 6. 
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Lord, and obey his voice, according |) | church, 
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of the Lord, and his strength, and the 
wonderful works that he has done, 
he promises that they shall set their 
| hope in God, and not forget the works 
of God, but keep his commandments. 
If they will keep his covenant, and re- 
member his commandments to do 


that they might || them, he promises that his righteous- 
ness shall extend to their children’s 


children. Ifthey will sustain, in all 
respects, the character of the upright, 
their generation shall be blessed. If 
they will be just, and walk in their in- 
tegrity, their childicn shall be blessed 
after them. And if they will train 
them up in the way they should go, 


| when they are old they will not depart 


from it. Or, to sum up the whole, zf 
they will be faithful to their children, 
and bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition ¢ of the Lord, he promises 


to convert and save sie 


Such is the purport of the covenant 
of the church in respect to children.— 
When the believing parent enters into 
this covenant, he engages fidelity to his 
children, and seals the engag:ment in 
their baptism. The import of infant 
baptism is therefore obvious. It is 
the seal of a covenant btewixt God 
| and the parent. It binds the Deity 


to fulfil his promises, and binds the 


parent to fulfil his engagements. The 
Deity virtually addresses the parent 
| in this transaction, andsays, “I will be 
a God to your child on condition you 
) will be faithful to it, and bring it up for 
me.” And the parent virtually res- 
' ponds to this gracious language, “I en- 
| gage to be faithful to the child; I here 
_ publicly give it up to thee,and promise 
to train it up for thee.” 

It is now easy to discover the con- 
nexion between this child and the 
It belongs to the church by 
promise. It is pr -omised to the church. 
' God promises to be its portion, to con- 
‘vert and save it; to prepare it for all 
the ordinances of the church below, 
'and the church above, on condition of 
parental fidelity; and the parent pro- 
'mises to be faithful. Hence, unless 
this covenant is broken; unless some 
part of the engagement fails, the con- 
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version and salvation of the child are 
certain, and it is given and secured to 
the church forever andever. In the 
meantime, the child is placed under 
the most proper discipline—the disci- 
pline of those from whom it has deri- 
ved its being. If these perform their 
duty, as they have promised, their 
house will be a school of Christ, and 
their child will be literally a disciple 
of the Savior. It will be daily learn- 
ing something pertaining to its ever- 
lasting peace, and will be training up 
in a meetness for glory. 

It will probably be objected to the 
view here given of the covenant of the 
church in regard to children, that its 
conditions are such as render it of 
no value. Parents are required to be 


faithful to their children, and perfect- 


ly to perform all the duty which they 
owe them; or, they are entitled to no 
promise. ‘This, it is insisted, no pa- 
rent-ever did or ever will accomplish. | 





The covenant therefore is always bro- 
ken; its promises are never binding; 
and the encouragement supposed to be 
furnished by it, amounts to nothing. 
As this objection has more weight, 
it is likely, than all others, in the minds 
of those who reject the scheme here ad- 
vanced, I shall be excused in discus- | 
sing it at considerable length. The 
principle upon which it rests, is, that 
a covenant when broken is no longer | 


of any value. God will have no re 





. 


spect to a broken covenant, nor confer 
on account of it any favors.—In order 
to shew the incorrectness of this princi- 
ple, I advert with confidence to the 
general current of God’s covenant 
dealing with his ancient people. This | 
people had entered into solemn cove- 
nant with the Deity. They had “a- 
vouched the Lord to be their God; 
to walk in his ways; to keep his 
statutes, commandments, and judg- 
ments; and to hearken to his voice.” 

And he, in consequence, had “avouch- 
ed them to be his peculiar people, as | 
he had promised them.” (Deut. 26. 








17.) Ifthey kept this covenant, they || 
were entitled by it to abundant bles- | 
sings; but if they brake it, the most || 


terrible threatenings were denounced, 
As might have been expected, and ag 
was in fact predicted, they violated 
and brake the solemn covenant into 
which they had entered. They thus 
forfeited their title to its precious pro- 
mises,and exposed themselves to suffer 
all the curses and judgments which 
had been denounced against them, if 
they fell into sin. And these judg. 
ments, in part, actually fell upon them. 
They were taken away from their pro- 
mised land, and carried into captivity 
among the heathen. In this gloomy 
condition, they were brought to a sense 
of their ingratitude and wickedness, 
They were led to humble themselves 
before the God of their fathers, confess 
to him their sins,and implore his mer- 
cy. And as it had long before been 
predicted, a merciful God was pleased 
to hear their cry. He “remembered 
the covenant” which they had _ bro- 
ken, and was still pleased, out of re- 
spect to it,to show them favor.* He 
restored them to their own land, pro- 
vided for the rebuilding of their city 


| and temple, and granted them much 


spiritual and temporal prosperity.— 
And though this people fell afterwards 
into heinous sins, though they murder- 
ed the Lord of glory, and have, for ma- 
ny centuries, been guilty of the gTrOss- 
est infidelitys yet there is reason to 
believe the broken covenant is not fi- 
nally forgotten. It will, we trust, be 
| remembered still; and out of respect 
to it, the Jews, through many genera- 
tions, will be indulged with the rich- 
est blessings. 

We have, therefore, in the history 
of this wonderful people, a complete 
refutation of the principle above sta- 
ted, and consequently of the objection 
growing out of it. A covenant may 
be broken, and yet not finally forgot- 
ten. Its conditions may have failed, 
and yet, through the mercy of the Su- 
| preme Being, much that was promised 
in it may be bestow ed. 

It is believed that God requires of 
parents fidelity to their children, as 





* See Ley. 26, 42—45, Ps, 106. 45, Ezek. 16. 60,&e. 
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ihe condition on which he promises | respect to thy former engagements,and 


io bestow his blessing. 
he can require no less. It is believed } 
also, that nd covenanting parent ever 
was, or ever will he, entirely faithful. 
Still, it is confidently believed, that 
their covenant with God is not render- 
ed of no effect. It is broken; but not | 
finally forgotten. Its conditions have 
failed through their criminal negli- | 
gence; but if they will humble them- 
selves, as the Jews did, confess their | 
sins, and penitently supplicate for- | 
feted mercy, God will still remember } 
his covenant; will call to mind his for- } 
mer engagements, and out of respect 1 
to them will,so far as is consistent, be- | 
stow the originally promised blessings. | } 
It is evidence of the correctness of | 
this view of the subject, that it ac- 
cords entirely with the best fale 
and the prayers of realsaints, | What- 
ever may be the covenant between be- | 
lieving parents and the Deity in re | 1 
spect to their children, the callie 
of it, on their part, I think are never 
entirely fulfilled. No such parent, in 
the exercise of grace, ever did, or ever 
could, approach his Maker and say, | 
“[ have faithfully kept my covenant 
with you. Ihave performed the con- 
ditions on which the eternal welfare 
of my children was suspended. I 
have nothing to confess. I call on 
you, therefore, to remember your en- 
cagements, and to bestow upon them 
converting grace.” The humble be- 
liever will rather prostrate himself in 
the dust, and plead the covenant in 
language such as this:—“I ‘know, | 
heavenly Father, that thou hast requi- 
red of me to be faithful to my chil- 
dren, and this reasonable requisition, I 
have promised to fulfil. But I have 
failed. Ihave broken the covenant, | 
and am guilty in thy sight. Still, I 
cannot cease to hope in thy mercy. I 
would humbiy pray thee to forgive my 
sin, and to have compassion on the 
souls which thou hast committed to my 
care. Curse them not for my sake. 
Remember thy covenant which I have 
criminally violated; and though I 
have no claim, and can pretend to 
none, I would beseech thee to have 














Obviously | be graciously pleased to impart to 
them thy grace.” 


It may be farther objected to the 


general sentiment here advanced, that 


it supposes the salvation of children to 
depend rather on their parents, than 
on themselves; and represents those 
who are finally lost, as condemned for 
their parents’ negligence and iniquity, 

rather than their own. But this ob- 
jection rises altogether from mise ‘ppre- 
hension. The piety of children is 
indeed connected in covenant with 
parental fidelity; but when broughi to 
experience it, it is their own personal 
piety, and they will be rewarded ac- 
cording to their own works. On the 
other hand, the final impenitence and 
ruin of children, are often connected 
with the negligence and wickedness of 
parents; still, the impenitence of such 
children is their own, and they will be 
punished for their own sins. 

It may possibly be objected again, 
that according to the representation 
which has been given, the relation of 
children to the christian church, is ve- 
ry different from their relation to the 
Jewish church. But this, it will be 
perceived, is a mere gratuitous asser- 
tion, and one, we presume, which is 
incapable of support. How were 
children connected with the Jewish 
church? Not by possessing personal 
holiness; for this they did not possess. 
Neither by possessing visible holiness; 
for, as the phrase has been used, they 
were not even visibly holy; i. e. they 
did not exhihit real holiness of heart. 
Neither were they connected with the 
church, by having personally entered 
into the covenant of the church; for 
they were incapable,at least in infancy, 
of any such personal transaction. It 
is believed, children at that period, 
were connected with the church, be- 
cause their payents had entered into 
covenant respecting them; and be- 
cause Jehovah had promised, on con- 
dition of parental fidelity to be their 
God. They were therefore connect- 
ed with it by promise, in the same 
manner as children arenow. At the 
age of twelve years, they usually par- 
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less, entered into covenant for them- 
selves. So baptized children should 
be required to take upon themselves 
the covenant, previous to their parta- 
king the Supper of the Lord. 
REFLECTIONS. 

1. It may be concluded from the 
principles which have been established, 
that children are not subjects of bap- 
ism on their parents’ account, after 
the period of their minority.—Inftant 
baptism, it has been shewn, is the seal 
of a covenant between God and the 
believing parent. ‘The promise of the 
parent in this covenant, virtually is, 
“T will train up my children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
But it is obvious he can with no pro- 
priety enter into such an engagement, 
respecting children who are already 
trained up, and have become of age. 
It is obvious therefore, that such chil- 
dren are no longer subjects of baptism 
on their parents’ account. 

2. It is inferred, trom what has 
been said, that baptized children are 
not subject to the dmmediate disci- 
pline of the church. ‘They have nev- 
er placed themselves under the disci- 
pline of the church; nor have their 
parents ever placed them there.— 
Their parents have themselves enga- 
ged to be faithful to them; and the 
church are bound to see that these en- 
gagements are fulfilled. Parents, 
therefore, are subject to the discipline 
of the church, for the manner in which 
they perform their duty to their chil- 
dren; and in case of palpable negli- 
gence in this branch of duty, they 
ought to fall under its severest cen- 
sures. 

8. It is thought in view of the sub- 
ject, that baptized children ought not 
to be publicly disowned by the church, 
though they should live a course of 
years apparently destitute of religion. 


but God has no where revealed at 


what period his promise shall be ful- || families. 


filled. He may, if he pleases, delay | 
it long. Or, as the condition on | 
which it is suspended is not wholly | 





Children to the Church. 


fulfil it. It is impossible for the 
church to ascertain his designs; anq 
it rather becomes them to forbear, cop. 
fess, and humbly seek his grace, than 
i'rashly to disown those who are cop. 
| nected with them in the solemn ord). 
/nance of baptism. 
} 4. If what has been said, is true, 
| infant baptism is a very significant and 
important ordinance. It is full of 
| meaning; and its meaning is highly 
| honorable to the Deity, and very com. 
forting to the saints. [ow does jt 
|| glorify his grace, that he has not only 
promised the believer that he will be 
| the God of his children, and suspend. 
| ed the promise on reasonable terns, 
| 
| 





| but has condescended that the en. 
| gagement shall be solemnly sealed by 
ia visible token of his love. And how 
|| comforting is it to the pious, anxious 
|| parent, that such a covenant is propo- 
|| sed to him from heaven, and that he 
;may behold his beloved offspring seal. 
ed in it for the Lord? 

5. It may be seen, in view of the 
subject, where the great evil in the 
present management of baptized chil. 
| dren lies, and what ought to be done 
| to correct it. That there is such an 
| evil somewhere—that important duties 
| towards these children are neglected, 
| seems to be universally admitted and 
lamented. This evil, it is believed, 
‘attaches primarily to parents. ‘They 
| have promised, but do not perform.— 
| They have covenanted to be faithful, 
| but are palpably unmindful of their 
isolemn engagements. Family reli- 
| gion, in too many instances, has dwin- 
'dled toaname. And the evil, in the 
| second place, fastens on the church. 
The church has ceased to notice the 
| unfaithfulness of parents. It suffers 
them, unreproved, to persist in thei 
negligence, and thus accomplish the 











| 
' 
| 
| 





—— 


| 


o '| ruin of those whom they had given to 
They belong tothe church by promise; | 


the Lord. _Ifthis evil is ever correct: 
ed, the work must be commenced i! 
Parents must awake toa 
| sense of their obligations, and have the 
resolution to do their duty. And 
| where the work of reformation is neg’ 
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oeted in families, it must be underta- | 
ken in the church. Unfaithful pa- | 
ents must berebuked. They must 
pe humbled and reformed, or ultimate- | 
ly be excommunicated. This is all | 
the agency which churches can pro-| 
perly or safely exert. Ifthey attempt | 
io accomplish more; interfere with | 
the government of families; and in- | 
dict the rod of discipline directly on | 
refractory children, the only conse- | 
quences, which can be expected to en- | 
sie, are alienation, bitterness, and 
confusion. P. 


' 


{ 
| 
tbe | 

For the Utica Christian Repository. | 

ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM. | 
NO. VI. | 


It has often been said that Hopkin- 
anism has led the way to Socinian-| 
ism. The only reason I have ever, 
heard assigned for believing so, is, that | 
Edwards and Bellamy and Hopkins | 
and Spring and Emmons have lived | 
in New England, and their mode of | 
stating the Calvinistic doctrines has_ 
been more prevalent in New England 
than elsewhere; and it isin New Eng- 
land, also, that Socinianism has pre- | 
vailed. But where is the proof that | 
the labors of these men have contribu- | 
ted in any degree to the spread of! 
Socinianism? Have the churches to 
which they ministered, or any church- | 
es that embraced their sentiments, be- 
come Socinians? Did their sentiments 
ever prevail in those churches which || 
are now Socinian? Were their senti- | 
ments ever taught in the university of | 
Cambridge? Have not the Hopkin- | 
sian Calvinists ever been the most de- | 
cided and zealous opposers of all the | 

| 


errors connected with Socinianism>— | 
Have not the Socinians been the most /! 
decided and zealous opposers of Hop- 
kinsian sentiments? 

But though the assertion is desti- | 
tute of proof, and gains no belief but | 
with the opposers of Hopkinsian sen- 
timents, it may be well to show, from 
public documents, what kind of senti- 
ments have formerly prevailed in those 


places where Socinianism now pre- 
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vails. It was stated, in my first num- 
ber, that the high Calvinism of the 
Pilgrims, gradually gave place to what 
is denominated moderate Caivinism; 
that this sunk down into a compound 
of Antinomianism and Arminianism, 
and that this gave place to Arianism 
and Socinianism. 

The following extracts will show 
what kind of Calvinism prevailed in 
Cotton Mather’s day. He quotes with 
disapprobation the well known Rich- 
ard Baxter, as saying, with reference 
to some in his time, “They feign 
Christ to have made such an exchange 
with the elect, as that having taken all 
their sins, he has given them all his 
righteousness; not only the fruit of it, 
but the thing in itself. ‘They forge a 
law, that God never made, that saith, 
thou or thy surety shall obey per- 
fectly,or die. ‘They infer, that Christ 
was made the legal representative per- 
son of every one of the elect, taken 
singularly; so that what he did for 
them, God reputeth them to have done 
by him. Hereby, they falsely make 
the person of the Mediator to be the 
legal person of the sinner.” On these 
quotations from Mr. Baxter, Cotton 
Mather remarks as follows: ‘These 
things, which our churches with amaze- 
ment behold, Mr. Baxter thus calling 
fictions, falselioods, forgeries, were de- 
fended by Mr. Norton; nor do our 
churches at this day consider them 
as any other than glorious truths of 
the gespel; which, as they were main- 


| tained by Mr. Norton, so two divines, 


well known in both Englands, Na- 
thaniel and Increase Mather, and a 
third, a worthy minister of the gos- 
pel, Mr. Samuel Willard, now living 
in the same house from whence Mr. 
Norton went unto that house not made 
with hands, have, in their printed la- 
bours, most accurately expressed them 
and confirmed them.” 

Thus we see, that the Calvinism 
which prevailed in Boston in 1702, 
was not Hopkinsian Calvinism. 

In 1744, the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
minister of Boston, published an ac- 
count of the revival of religion, which 
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had taken piace there, in the three or 
four preceding years. 
count, we learn one or two important | 
facts. Ife came to Boston in 17173 | 


at which time both Increase and Cot- | 


ton Mather, were still living, and there 
were six other congregational minis- 
ters besides himself, making nine in: 
all, in that town; and, as he says, “all | 
most happily agreeing in the doc- 
trines of grace,”’ that is, in such views 
as Cotton Mather has expressed above. 
Of cougse, Hopkinsian sentiments did 
not then prevail. And at the publica- 


tion of his work in 1744, he says, “As , 


to the doctrinal principles of those who , 
continue in our congregations, and 
have been the subjects of the late revi- | 
val, they are the same as they have, 
been all along instructed in.” 

From comparing these declarations 
with the above extract from Cotton ' 
Mather, relativeto Mr. Baxter’s views, 
I should conclude, that the prevailing | 
opinion was, that Christ died for the | 
elect only, and that he made such an 
exchange with them as to take all their 
sins, and give them all his righteous- | 
ness; that Christ satisfied the law by 
obeying its precept in their place, and 
then by suffering its proper penalty, 


kinsian Calvinists. 

Another important fact which is to. 
be gathered from Mr. Prince’s history, | 
is this: It was not then the practice | 


for admission as to their christian eX-| 
perience, and to make that a condition | 
of re Speaking of the year 
1735, he says; “The general decay 
of sts seemed to increase among us | 
in Boston. And for the congregation | 
I preach to, though for sev eral years 
some few offered themselves to our 
communion, yet but few came to me | 
in concern about their souls before.” 

Again, speaking of the time of the, 
creat earthquake, he says, “T hough | 
people were then generally frighted, | 





e . . | 
for churches to examine applicants | 


)] 


of their duty as to ofier themselves {, 


from this ac-|| our communion; yet very few came to 


me then under deep convictions of 
their unconverted and lost condition. 
Nor did those who came to me thep. 


_come so much with the inquiry, wha 


shall we do to be saved? as to signi- 
fy that they had such a sense of their 
duty to come to the Lord’s table, that 
they dare not stay away any longer,” 
Speaking of Mr. 'Tennent’s preaching, 
in 1741, he says, “Mr. ‘Tennent he. 


Ing so exceedingly strict in cautioning 


people from running into churches, 
taking the sacred covenant, and recei- 
ving the Lord’s supper, the seal there. 
of, until they had saving grace, that 
divers brought to a very hopeful dis. 
position, were through fear and dark- 
‘ness kept from coming into full com- 
munion. So far did Mr. Tennent’s 
awakening ministry shake their hopes 


and hinder them, that those whom] 


apprehended to be thirsty, and thought 
myself obliged to encourage, I found 
the impressions of his preaching had 
discouraged. As to my own opinion, 
it seems to me, that where there is a 
thirst for Christ and his spiritual ben- 
efits, that thirst is raised by the Spirit 


of Christ; an¢ in raising such a thirst, 
being literally punished i in their stead. | 
Whether these views of atonement and | 
justification are correct or not, they, 
are certainly not the views of Hop-; 


he qualifies fo. them, shows his readi- 
hess to satiate it, invites, requires, and 
gives sufficient grounds for coming ot 
him, at these pipes of living waters. 
And he quotes Mr. Webb, as saying 
of those admitted to his church, “By 
far the greater part have since given 
hopeful signs of saving conversion.” 
From these extracts it appears, that 
‘though Mr. Tennent thought a change 
of heart necessary to qualify an ap- 
applicant for admission to the com- 
| munion of the church, it was not the 
| prevailing opinion in Boston. If any 
| ‘taought it their duty to come, and ex- 
, pressed a desire to enjoy the privi- 
| ' lege, they were admitted, though they 
exhibited no signs of a saving conver- 
sion. Hopkinsians have always op- 
“posed this lax practice in the admis- 
sion of members, as they have done 
the lax practice of baptizing according 


' 
| 
| 





and many awakened io such a sense | to the half-way covenant. President 
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“:dwards was dismissed from his peo- 
ple in Northampton, in 1750, on this 
very account. The council say, “Find- 
ing ‘the sentiments of the Pastor and 
church concerning the qualifications 
necessary gor full communion, to be 
diametrically epposite to each other; 
the Pastor insisting upon it as necessa- 
ry to the admission of members to full 
communion, that they should make a 
profession of sanctifying grace; where- 
as the brethren are of opinion that the 
Lord’s supper is a converting ordi- 
nance, and consequently, that persons, 
if they have a competency of know- 
ledge and are of a blameless life, may 
be admitted to the Lord’s table, al- 
though they make no such profession.” 
Mr. Stoddard, the predecessor of Mr. 
Edwards, had been of the same opin- 
ion with the church; and from several 
passages in the writings of President 
Edwards, it is evident that such had 
been the prevailing opinion and prac- 
tice in New England for many years. 

President Edwards, in his Narra- 
tive of surprising conversions, speak- 
ing of the year 1734, observes, “About 
this time began the great noise that 
was in this part of the country about 
Arminianism, which seemed to ap- 
pear with a very threatening aspect 
upon the interest of religion here.— 
The friends of vital piety trembled for 
fear of the issue. Many who look- 
ed upon themselves as in a Christless 
condition, seemed to be awakened by 
it, with fear that God was about to 
withdraw from the land, and that we 
should be given up to heterodoxy, and 
corrupt principles.” 

This shows that Arminianism was 
then making an alarming progress in 
New England. 

In 1740, and several succeeding 
years, there was a reat religious ex- 
citement, under the preaching of White- 
field and others. But so great had 
been the declension, and so extensive 
ihe progress of error, that the work 
was wholly opposed by great numbers 
of ministers and churches. And tho’ 
there was, no doubt, a great revival of 
true religion, yet there was also, in the 


Vy OF, Il. 


opinion of Edwards, Brainerd, and 
other judicious eye witnesses, a great 
deal of false religion too. Antinomian 
views of doctrine and experience were 
embraced and encouraged by many; 
such as that saving faith consists in an 
individual’s believing that Christ died 
for him in particular; that this is made 
known to him by some extraordinary 
discovery, vision, dream, or revelation, 
or mysterious impression upon his 
mind, which was called the direct wit- 
ness of the Spirit, upon which the in- 
dividual begins to love God, because 
he supposes God loves him and in- 
tends to save him. Such notions of 
religion appear to have been embra- 
ced by the Separatists, accompanied 
with much reliance upon sudden im- 
pulses of the feelings, and other sup- 
posed revelations. Edwards, in his 
life of Brajnerd, published in 1749, 
says, “A considerable part of the re- 
ligious appearances that were six 01 
seven years ago, especially towards 
the latter part of that extraordinary 
season, was doubtless of the same sort 
with: the religion of the Separatists; 
but not all.” ‘This was his deliberate 
opinion, after he had taken time for 
mature reflection and full examination. 
And he considered this false religion 
as singularly adapted to promote the 
| progress of error. He complains much 
of a prevailing disposition to confound 
true and false religion together, and 
says, “it is attended with very many 
most dismal consequences; multitudes 
of souls are fatally deluded about them- 
selves, and their own state; and thus 
are eternally undone. Some of the 
most dangerous and pernicious enemies 
of religion in the world, (though called 
bright christians, ) are encouraged and 
honored, who ought to be discounte- 
nanced and shunned by every body; 
and prejudices are begotten and con- 
| firmed in vast multitudes, against eve- 
| ry thing in which the power and es- 
sence of godliness consists; and in the 
end, Deism and Atheism are promo- 
| ted.” Brainerd speaks often, in his 


| writings, of the prevalence of such no- 


tions in many parts, and especially 
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mentions his feeling himself called up- 
on to bear his dying testimony against 
such errors in Boston, where a distin- 
guished individual not named, had 
openly appeared as their public and 
strenuous defender. Before passing 
from this part of the subject, let it be 

carefully observed, that these remarks 
of President Edwards respecting the 
extensive prevalence of false religion, 
and its tendency to promote the spread 
of error, were made some years after 
the great revival, when the permanent 
effects had begun to develope them- 
selves. 

Again: The practice of licensing 
men to preach the gospel, without a 
particular examination into their re- 
ligious experience and belief, which has 
so much favored the progress of error 
in later years, appears to have been 
begun, even then; as well as the prac- 
tice of softening down the truth to 
suit the taste of opposers;—both which 
practices, Hopkinsians have always 
opposed. ‘The biographer of Edwards 
says of him, “He looked upon those, 
who, calling themselves Calvinists, 
were for softening down the truth, 
that they might conform it more to 
the taste of those who are most dispo- 
sed to object against it, were really be- 
traying the cause they pretended to 
espouse; and were paving the way 
not only to Arminianism, but to Deism. 


in this view of things, he thought it of 


importance that ministers should be 
very critical in examining candidates 
for the ministry, with respect to their 
principles, as well as their religious 
dispositions and morals. And on 
this account he met with considerable 
difficulty and opposition, in some in- 
stances.” This unwillingness to ex- 
amine or to be examined, no doubt, 
then, as since, proceeded from a wish 
to keep in the dark, and to propagate 
error without detection. Edwards, in 
his farewell sermon at Northampton, 
in 1750, advises his people, in choos- 
ing a successor, to take care, “that he 
be a man of thoroughly sound princi- | 
~ in the scheme of doctrine which | 
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| will stand in the greatest need of, es- 


. 


| know the danger. 


pecially, at such a day of corruption 
as thisis. And in order to obtain 
such a one, you had need to exercise 
extraordinary care and prudence, | 
I know the man- 
ner of many young gentlemen of cor- 
rupt principles, their ways of conceal. 
ing themselves, the fair, specious dis. 
guises they are wont to put on, by 
which they deceive others, to maintain 
their own credit, and get themselves 
into others’ confidence and improve- 
ment, and secure and establish their 
own interest, until they see a conven- 
ient opportunity to begin more openly 
to broach and propagate their corrupt 
tenets.” “Labor to obtain a man 
who has an established character, as a 
person of serious religion and fervent 
piety. The present time, which is a 
time wherein religion is in danger, by 
so many corruptions in doctrine ani 
practice, is, in a peculiar manner, a 
day wherein such ministers are neces- 
sary. Nothing else but sincere piety 
of heart is at all to be depended 6n, 
at such a time as this, as a security to 
a young man, just coming into the 
world, from the prevailing infection, 
and thoroughly to engage him in prop- 
er and successful endeavors to with- 
stand and oppose the torrent of er- 
ror, and prejudice against the high, 
mysterious, evangelical doctrines oi 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and their 
genuine effects in true experimental 
religion.” In the same sermon, he 
says, “Another thing that vastly con- 
cerns the future prosperity of this 
town, is, that you should watch agains! 
the encroachme nts of error; and pat- 
ticularly Arminianism, and doctrines 
of like tendency. You were, many of 
you, as I well remember, much alarm- 
ed with the apprehension of the dan- 
ger of the prevailing of these corrupt 
principles, near sixteen years ago.— 
But the danger then was small in 
comparison of what appears now. 
These doctrines, a: this day, are much 
more prevalent than they were then; 
the progress they have made in the 


he maintains; and says, “This you | land, within these seven years, seem: 
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‘y have been vastly greater than at 
any time in the like space before. 
And if these principles should great- 
ly prevail in this town, as they-ve- 
ry lately have done in another large 
town L could name, formerly great- 
ly noted for religion, and so fora long 
time, it will threaten the spiritual and 
eternal ruin of this people.” He does 
not name the town, but he undoubted- 
lymeans Boston. ‘These seven years, 
within which error had so greatly pre- 
vailed, were the last years of the great 
revival, and those immediately follow- 
ing. ‘The increase of true religion 





the commands of the gospel, he says, 
“these commands are designed to ex- 
cite sinners to seek that grace which 
may enable them to a saving compli- 
ance; and not to put them upon a vain 
and hopeless effort to believe of them- 
selves.” “The primary intention of 
such directions is, that they should at- 
tend them in the best manner they are 
able, antecedently to true faith and 
holiness.” “That God encourages men 
to attend the means of grace while 
unregenerate, that he has let them 
know that this is not only the most 
likely, but the only way to obtain re- 


then, had not promoted the cause of || generation and salvation, it necessarily 
truth, so much as the prevalence of || follows, that such an attention is not in 


false religion had accelerated the pro- 
gress of error. 

Again: ‘The university of Cam- 
bridge has always been intimately con- 
nected with Boston; and it is reasona- 
bie to infer, that the prevailing senti- 


| 


itself sinful, but right, and their duty.” 
‘‘Many of the exercises of unregener- 
ate persons under the gospel are the 
effect of a divine influence upon their 
minds. Whenever men under the gos- 
pel attend its external duties in a seri- 


ments of the one have been those of || ous engaged manner, they are inward- 


the other. A late Southern traveller, 
was doubtless correct in saying, “Cam- 
bridge is the strong hold of Unitarian- 
ism inthis country.”* Now,did Hop- 
kinsian Calvinism precede, and lead 


the way to Unitarianism, in that uni- || 


versity? No: far from it. The last 
Professor of Divinity there, that was 
called a Calvinist, Dr. Tappan, was 
so far from being a Hopkinsian, 
that, in 1784, he maintained an open 
and public controversy with Dr. Spring 
on the doctrine of total depravity, and 
the doings of the unregenerate. This 
Was previous to his election as Profes- 
sor, and probably contributed to that 
event. ‘The question in debate was, 
as Dr. Tappan states it, “Is any thing 
required of men, as duty, which does 
not involve holy love?” Ue affirms 
that there is, and Dr. Spring denies it. 

The following extracts from Dr. 
Tappan will show how far he was from 
any thing like Hopkinsianism. 

He says, “Persons in a state of un- 
renewed nature, may perform some 
things which are their duty, or which, 


in some respects are truly right.” Of | 


TT 


*See, page 222, of this volume. 
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ly moved to it by the Spirit of God. 
Depraved nature, left to itself, would 
never lead to these exercises; they are 
therefore to be ascribed to grace. We 
may, therefore, certainly conclude, 
that such exercises are not in them- 
selves sinful, but right.” Dr. Spring, 


_ urged, that it is the sinner’s immediate 
| duty to repent. 
'says, “Attending means while im- 
| penitent implies a present delay of 
ithe end. 


But Dr. Tappan 


Sinners cannot the same 
moment possess the end, and barely 
use means, to obtain it. Something is 


| enjoined on the sinner which is ante- 


cedent to repentance, and must be pre- 
vious to it.”_ “It is the sinner’s duty 
to consider his sad state, to seek the 
grace of repentance, till divine grace 
renews him.” Of the depravity of 
man, he says, “the precise notion of 
man’s depravity is, the loss or priva- 
tion of the supernatural principles of 
holiness.”” ‘Sin in the abstract, is a 
moral defect or privation. It is not 
itself any thing positive, it is not any 
thing real.” 

Such were the sentiments of the last 
professor of Divinity at Cambridge who 


| called himself a Calvinist. And it is 
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manifest, that if he had any Calvinism | 
at all, it was not Hopkinsiay Calvin- 
ism; it was a Calvinism so moderate, | 
so-much diluted and softened down, as 
not to give offence to the most decided | 
Arminian. Indeed, Dr. Spring shows, 
that Dr. Tappan coincided with Whit- 
by, Taylor, and other open and avow- 
ed Arminians, in his interpretation of 
the cardinal texts which Calvin and 
Edwards cite to prove the doctrine of 
total depravity. And if Whitby him- 
self proceeded from Arminianism in- 
to Arianism and Socinianism, it is not 
strange that those who were taught his 
principles have done the same. 

The foregoing extracts abundantly 
show, that, not Hopkinsians, but their 
opposers, have been the immediate 
predecessors of Unitarians, and have 
last occupied the ground that is now 
overspread with Socinianism. 

Reader, remember the words of Cot- 
ton Mather: “Corruptions will grow 
upon the land, and they will gain by 





| 


| 


silence: It will be so invidious to do | 


it, no man will dare to speak of the 
corruptions; and the fate of Amycle, | 
will come upon the land.” Are not 
those corruptions which led the way | 


to Socinianism in New England now | 


growing uponthis land? and are they | 
not gaining by silence? Who will 
venture to raise his voice against them, | 
so as tobe heard? Alas! “what will be- | 
come of these churches in time?” 
A Son of the Pilgrims. 
<= IIe 

For the Utica Christian Repository. 

ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
MESSRS. EDITORS, 

For about a year past I have no- 
ticed a controversy, or correspon-| 
dence going on in your paper, on 
Church Government. As the sub- | 
ject appeared of some importance, 4 
have felt interested in the discussion. | 
Perhaps most of your readers will by 
this time think that it has been sufii- 
ciently protracted, and therefore, wish 
it dismissed—that to pursue it further 
will be but to darken counsel by words 
without knowledge. I profess, that I 


| 
| 





brought to a close; and in evidence 
of my sincerity, | now come forward 
to aid in the promotion of that object, 
Whether my remarks, after all that 
has been so ably said, will tend to e. 
lucidate the subject, and to the discoy- 
ery of truth in such measure as to 
merit a place in the Repository,will be 
for you to determine. 

H., and his coadjutors, have advan- 
ced arguments against the congrega- 
tional mode of government, which, as 
it appears to me, the advocates of that 
system have not as yet been able to 
meet with success. The debate, on 
both sides, has been conducted with 
singular ability; and any one, not fa- 
miliar with the arguments employed 
by the abettors of the different schemes, 
by examining the several pieces in 
your paper, will be able to form a tol- 


erably correet opinion of the merits of 


the case. 

The point at issue, mvolves two 
questions perfectly distinct; and _ this 
distinction ought ever to be kept in 
view, although it is frequently over- 
looked. The questions in their pro- 
per order, would stand thus: 

I. Is there a class of men recogni- 
zed in Scripture as Church Rulers? 

II. Who are they? 

It is much contested, whether the 
terms elder, ruler, &c. apply to preach- 
ers exclusively, or in connexion with 
them, to a delegation of lay members, 
duly set apart to assist in the oversight 
and government ofthe church. Most 
of the dispute seems to be about the 
order of fay elders, without settling 
the previous question, whether there 
be in the church any, to whom per 
tain its oversight, direction and gov- 
ernment. If it can be shown that 
there are none of any class who have 
been appointed rulers to administer 
the government of the church, all fur- 
ther discussion will be precluded.— 
But if the contrary shall appear capa- 
ble of proof, it is presumed the second 
question will not be obstinately con- 
tested between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. My remarks will there- 


do myself, wish to see the argument || fore, be principally, if not wholly, upon 
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the first of these questions, and if my | be at an end. If the word “rule,” 
argument shall not appear conclusive, || in its common and proper acceptation, 
[intend it shall not be long. signifies “to teach,” or to preside in 
Is there an order of men recognized || religious meetings, or merely to guide, 
in Scripture as church rulers? For } then the term gives no support to our 
an answer to this question let us con- || system. But we contend that to at- 
sult the oracle. What saith the Scrip- || tach such a meaning is unwarranted, 
«we? Remember them which have || and we shall rest in this belief, until 
ihe rule over you; who have spoken || its incorrectness is shown. Who in 
unto you the word of God, &c. Obey || common conversation ever understands 
them which have the rule over you and || by the term ruler, one who goes be- 
submit yourselves, &c. From this || fore another as his guide—or a man 
last quotation, it is perfectly obvious | who teaches or presides in public as- 
ihat there aretwoclasses of individuals || semblies? And by what authority do 
referred to, some whose office is to || we attach that meaning to the term 
rule, and others whose duty it is to |] when found in the New Testament.— 
obey. It certainly discountenances || The common English reader, there- 
ie idea that all are to bear rule with- || fore, relying on the integrity of our 
out discrimination. It assigns to one SaOeneN would reject this rendering 
class, the prerogative of ruling or gov-|| as_a_ perversion of the plain sense 
ening, and enjoins upon the other || of scripture. 
class the corresponding duty of obedi- But as our translation in this point 
ence. Language could not more clear- |, has been impugned, we feel ourselves 
ly or strongly mark a dictinction which || called upon to stand forth in its de- 
itis the object of Congregationalism || fence. There- are three different 
i0 confound. The words enjoining || Greek words used in relation to this 
obedience, are the strongest which the || office, which the mere English read- 
Greek language affords, and by learn- }| er would not beedifiedto hear. Their 
ing what are the obedience and sub- |} meaning was not considered by our 
mission required, we may:form some | translators as materially different, and 
opinion respetting the rule and au-|| they have, therefore, expressed it by 
thority with which church-officers are | the same English word, or by words 
vested. The terms mutually explain || of the same import. It is asserted 
each other. If obedience in the prop- | that the word which is thrice transla- 
er sense is required of the subject, therf)| ted, ruler in the 13th of Heb. means 
authority must be vested in the ruler. “guides,” nothing but guides. What 
Again we hear of Elders that rule well || ground there is for this assertion, the 
—of governments, &c. Without mul- || reader can judge for himself, after see- 
iplying tantamount passages, we con- || ing how the same word is elsewhere 
sider the question as settled, that there || used in the New Testament. Matt. 
isin every well organized church, a jj 2.6. And thou Bethlehem, in the land 
class of men properly denominated ru- -| of Juda, art not the least among the 
lers. In this general statement, it is | | princes of Juda; for out of thee ‘shall 
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presumed our congregational brethren | 
will go along with us. 

The next question I propose to dis- 
cuss, (which however is but a branch 
of the former) is: What is their rule? 


or with what powers are they vested? | ces, 


j came-# Governor, that shall rule my 


| people Israel. The word here trans- 
lated governor, is the same that is used 
in the 13th of Heb. and there transla- 
ted rulers. The word rendered “prin- 


The decision of this question will de- | rammaleted “rule.” is the same with that 


pend entirely on the definition of terms. || 
[f we can determine the meaning of the 
words on which the argument turns, 
‘he debate on the present question will | 





used in the 20th of Acts, and there 
rendered “feed,” which shows that au- 
| thority was attached to those, to whom 

was committed the oversight of the 


” is of the same origin. The word 
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flock. Again, Acts 7. 10. speak- || struction—in preaching in the SVila- 
ing of Joseph’s advancement, it is || gogue, or from house to house, for this 
said that Pharach, king of Egypt, || would come under the head of labor. 
made him governor over Egypt, and || ing in the word and doctrine; and the 
all his house. Here the same Greek || apostle manifestly speaks of some who 
word is again used. Whether the | were “rulers,” or superintendents, but 
word here transl: ited ‘governor,’ would || did not ialbue in word and doctrine, 
have been better rendered “guide,” is | Nor did it consist in superintending 

submitted to’ the judgme nt of candor to | the temporal concerns of the church, 
determine. The } English reader, with for this was the appropriate business of 
plain common sense, and a mind un- | the deacons. Here, then, is a class of 
shackled with prejudice, can judge of || supel rintendents, who superintended 
the accuracy of the translation in these | ' neither the spiritual nor temporal af. 
two passages, from the application of || fairs of the church, who were, never. 
the term; and from the evident mean- || theless, to be counted worthy of double 
ing of the term here, he can judge of || honor, or to receive a liberal mainte. 
its meaning in the 13th of Heb. and of || nance in consideration of their services, 
the integrity of our English transiation || If there be any part of the pastoral of 
there; especially when he finds the || fice which is not included in some one 
translation in that place supported by | pe f the three heads just mentioned, 

! 








| 
the corresponding terms, obey and sub- | would be gratifying to be intel 
mit, which are found in immediate con- || what it is: And yet we are told that 
nection. | a man may sustain the pastoral char 
Another passage, which has been || acter—may be an acting officer in the 
the subject, as it appears to me, of un- || church—a superintendent of all 
just criticism, is Ist Tim. 5. 17. Let || concerns, and yet perform none of 
the Elders that rule well, &c. The || those duties, and withal, for such ser- 
word here translated “rule,” it has || vices be entitled to a liberel mainte. 
been said, means simply, to preside or |] nance. 
to exercise the office of moderator— || Some ee difficulty, have 
Let us then substitute the new transla- | endeavored to avoid it, by affirming 
tion for the old. Let the Elders that || that the word “especially” ” was not 
preside or exercise the office of moder- intended to mark a distinction between 
ator well, be counted worthy of double | tho se who labored in the word and 
honor, that is, as we are told, ofa doctrine, and those who did noé thus 
“liberal maintenance.” In consider- || labor; but only between such as_ la- 
ation of the importance of the office, || bored with different degrees of dili- 
and the arduousness of the duties con- || gence. The distinction,” it is said, 
nected with it, those were to be hes | ‘lies not in the order of ‘officers,” as 
ally maintained who devoted them- || between ruling Elders and preaching 
selves faithfully to the business of mod- |} Elders; “but in the degree of their 
erating church-mectings. diligence, faithfulness and eminence in 
Others, not appearing to be satisfied || laboriously fulfilling their ministerial 
with a meaning of ihe word so re- || work, to the edification ofthe church.” 
stricted, have extended itso as to make || According to this explanation, those 
st include a general superintendence of || were to be counted worthy of double 
the concerns of the church. Let us, || honor, or to receive a liberal mainten- 
therefore, inquire a li*tle, what this su- || ance, who were less diligent, faithful and 
perintendence coulc. have been. It || eminent in laboriously fulfilling their 
did not consist in administering the || ministerial work; especially were those 
government of the church; for accord- |] to be thus honored who were more dil- 
ing to our opponents, the government || igent, &c. But is it to be supposed, that 
Was not committed to their hands. It || those were to be thus honored who 
did not consist in public or private in- |] were comparatively loiterers in thei 
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master’s service? But a still stronger 
objection to this rendering is, that it 
isa palpable, flagrant, and unwarrant- 
able perversion of scripture. The 
sense of the passage is literally, and 
word for word, expressed in our trans- 
lation; and let any man of candor and 
common sense examine it, and see if 
he can get such a meaning, without 
doing inexcusable violence to the word 
of God. Let the Elders that rude 
well, be counted worthy of double hon- 
or, especially them who labor in word 
and doctrine. If the distinction be 
not in the order of officers—between 
such as ruled without officiating as 
teachers, and such as labored in word 
and doctrine, it would be edifying to 
know how such a distinction could be 
expressed. It has been asserted that 
by Elders, in both parts of this verse, 
preachers or ministers are intended. 
Substituting one term for the other, the 
passage will runthus: Let those preach- 
ers who superintend the affairs of the 
church well,( what this superintendence 
must have been, has been shewn) be 
counted worthy of a liberal mainte- 
nance, especially those preachers who 
discharge the appropriate duties of 
their office by laboring in word and 
doctrine: that is, let those preachers 
who neither preach, rule, nor do any 
thing else, be counted worthy of double 
honor or reward. ‘Thus there needs 
only an examination of these forced 
constructions to convince us, that the 
obvious meaning of the passage is the 
true one—that the word “especially,” 
marks a distinction in oflice—a dis- 
tinction between mere ruling Elders 
and preaching Elders. Suppose it 
should be granted that these rulers 
were preachers by office, of what con- 
sequence would this admission be in 
the argument, so long as it appears 
manifest that they never exercised that 
office, but were employed merely as 
tulers? or in the language of our breth- 
ren, superintendents? Why will they 
contend for their being preachers, so 
long as they never preached—so long 
as, according to their own concession, 
they were mere superintendents. «If 


I) 


| 





———$—$————— 


our brethren wish to call those elders, 
by another name—to call them super- 
intendents instead of rulers, and can 
inform us what their superintendence 
consisted in, they are at liberty to doso; 
but let them, in common honesty, ad- 
mit that they were not preaching El- 
ders, or if they were, that they were 
pre: ichers who did not labor in word 
and doctrine; did not improve the 
sift that was in them. Even in this 
case, it ought to be conceded that the 
passage points out different orders of 
men, though the names will be chan- 
ged and the distinction willlie between 
superintendents, and suc has labor in 
word and doctrine. 

But I shall now attempt to justify our 
translation. In order to this, I would 
request the reader carefully to notice 
how the apostle uses the contested 
word in other places of this very same 
Epistle, and then judge for himself. 
Chap. 3. verses 4,5, and 12. One 
that rwleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all 
gravity, for if a man know not how to 
rule his own house, how shall he take 

care of the church of God. Let the 
deacons be the husbands of one wife, 
ruling their children and their own 
houses well. Whether our translation 
of this passage would be improved by 
changing the word “rule,” for “super- 
intend, 7 let the candid reader judge. 
Whether by ruling well his own house, 
and having his children in subjection, 
with all gravity, the apostle meant 
merely a general superintendence of his 
domestic concerns, is a question involv- 
ing no difficulty, and which therefore 
requires no labor of argument to de- 
cide. For if a man know not how 
to rule his own house, how shall he 
take care of the church of God?— 
What, I would ask, ‘is the argument 
here, if “taking care of the church 
of God,” does not imply exercising 
authority or rule in it? Those who 


are of the opinion, that the whole of 


parental authority consists in teaching, 
advising and admonishing their chil- 
dren, without ever exercising disci- 
pline, and that Eli faithfully performed 
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the whole of it, may perhaps under- || for this, has never yet been shown, 

stand the passage in a manner consis- || “The authority of these rulers,” sayy 
tent with Congregational principles.— | reas writer, (Repositor Y, page 26) 
But as for us who have different views | “consisted in going before the flock x 
of parental duty, we cannot so under- || their guides, or leaders in doctrine 
stand it. Other instances, of the use |} discipline and exemplary conversatiop, 


tors, lies in explaining, establishing 
and defending the laws and doctrine; 
of Christ, and inculcating them on th 


adduced, were it necessary; but the 
quotations already made, are sufficient 
to establish the correctness of our 
translation, and to show that the one || consciences,” &c. Such then is the 
which it is proposed to substitute is |} authority of the rulers, and such thei 
not supported. | ruling. But the authority of the ry. 
If it be asked, What is the business || Jed and'their ruling, consist in adminis. 
of a ruler? We reply, obviously to tering the government of the church— 
bear rule—to administer the govern- |! in managing all its concerns according 
ment of the church. It is not the bu- | | to certain rules given by Christ an( 
siness of a ruler in the church to legis- | his apostles—This is Congregational. 
late, but to administer the laws which || ism.—( See Repository, page 261. 
Christ has ordaimed for the regula- GLEANER. 
tion of his house—not to make laws, | (To be Continued.) 
but to execute them. Says a writer || <300te— 
in your paper, “He is the supreme ex- || For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ecutive of the church (under Christ.) || REMARKS ON THE ESSAY “ON PREACK: 
It belongs to him to execute the will of | ING.” 
the church in the admission and ex- In the Repository for September, |] 
clusion of members, and in other res-} find an essay on preaching, signed 
pects; as it belongs to the governor of || Evangelist, the great object of which 
a state to execute the acts and resolves || seems to be to recommend popular 
of thelegislature.” Page 167. Now we preaching. With many of the wri- 
are of the opinion that a church-ruler || ter’s remarks I fully accords but I de 
is the executive of Christ, and that it || think the tendency of the essay, as a 
belongs to him to execute the will of | whole, will be unhappy. The im- 
Christ—to execute the laws of Christ, || pression it will make on many minds, 
instead of those of the church. It is || [ think will be, that, in the opinion of 
not our opinion that the legislative pow- the writer, that minister who has the 
er, is vested in the church, but is lodg-|| greatest share of popularity, is thy 
ed solely in the hands of Christ. It is |} best qualified for usefulness; and that, 
admitted on all hands that the church || so far as a minister is unpopular, from 
has a government, and that this gov- |} whatever cause, so far it is an objec- 
ernment is vested somewhere. It has | tion against him. He says, “I have 
also been shown that the church has |} no hesitation in declaring, that among 


of this word, equally plain, might = Indeed, the ruling of evangelical pas. 
| 


rulers. The only question now is, || many unpopular ministers whom If 


does it belong to these rulers to. ad-|| have known, there is scarcely one who 
minister this government, or does it || has not become so, by some defect in 
belong to the suhjects—those who are |} his character as a minister.” Also, 
commanded to obey and submit them-|| “If they at all deserve the name of 
selves? The question is plain and |} ministers of Christ, the more popular 
the answer easy. It is incredible that || they are, the more useful they will be.” 
those who are appointed rulers inthe || To’such conclusions as these, I am 
church should have nothing to do with || not prepared to subscribe; and I think 
its government, and that the govern- || E. himself would scarcely have hazar- 
ment should pass from their hands and || ded them, had he duly considered their 
be lodged in the hands of the male! full import. Ihave known men, o/ 
adults only. What authority there is whom I should not be willing to say 
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that they did not “ at all deserve the | noticed a distinction which ought to 
name of ministers of Christ,” whose || be made on this subject. ‘There are 
usefulness certainly was not increased || different classes of hearers. A imipis- 
by an increase of their popularity; and || ter may be popular with one class, 
Ihave known others who were far || and not with another. And what ren- 
less popular, and far more useful. ders him popular with one class, may 

I fully believe it to be highly desira- || be the very thing which renders him 
ble that a faithful preacher should be || unpopular with another, Some are 
entirely acceptable to all classes of his || real christians; others are not. Some 
hearers. But, with the Bible before || are learned; others are ignorant.— 
me, I cannot believe it possible that a || Some are men of improved and cor- 


faithful preacher should be entirely |! rect taste; others are men of very in- 


acceptable to all classes of hearers, till || correct taste. Some have strong minds; 
all classes of hearers become reconci- |! others have weak minds. Some are 
led to the gospel. I deem it impor- ||capable of understanding an argu- 
tant, also, that a preacher should cor- || ment, and feeling its force; others nei- 
rect every defect in his manners, tem- ther understand nor feel it. Some 
per, and conducts and especially, if it || like to have a minister prove what he 
is a defect which is likely to prejudice || asserts; others prefer assertions with- 
his hearers against the gospel. And | out proof. Some are disposed to lis- 
Ithink it duty also for a minister of || ten candidlytoa clear exhibition of the 
the gospel to consult the character and || truths and duties of christianity; othe 
circumstances of his hearers, and a- : are full of prejudice against them, 
dapt his instructions to their necessities, || Some wish to have the preacher in- 
and ifneed be, to give upevery thing struct them; others wish to have him 
| 





which is not a part of the gospel, in or- || move their feelings. Some wish to 
der to win them to Christ. But I |) have their hearts thoroughly search- 
have no expectation that the doing of || ed and laid open to them; others wish 
all this will render the faithful preach- || to have their good opinion of them- 
ing of the gospel popular with those || selves confirmed. Some embrace one 
whose hearts are at enmity with the || set of opinions; others embrace opin- 
gospel. E. seems to have been aware || ions directly the reverse. All these 
that some of his readers would have | are prominent varieties -in most of our 
this impression, when he says, “It will congregations; and many others might 
be natural to inquire, how far minis- | be pointed out. Now, is it not evident 
ters may become unpopular, by the ‘that the kind of preaching which please 
faithful exercise of their sacred func- || es one of these classes, will not please 
tions.” But he goes on to show the || those of an opposite class? Suppose 
causes of the unpopularity of ministers, || a sermon is preached on the doctrine 
and leaves us to conclude, that it is || of election; and that doctrine is ex- 
generally, if not always, owing to their || hibited in a scriptural manner, with- 
own defects, and seldom or never to || out any thing “extravagant or indise 


j the faithful discharge of their duty. I || creet,” being clearly stated, carefully 


should think, however, that the world || guarded against misapprehension, sup- 
must be strangely altered since the || ported by scriptural arguments, and 
days of the prophets and apostles, if || closely applied to the conscience and 
the unpopularity of ministers is never || the heart of every hearer; what will 
to be ascribed to the faithful discharge || be the effect? Will it not be popular 
of their duty; and if the avoiding of |} with those who relish that doctrine? 
such defects as E. has enumerated, will | and will it not be equally unpopular 
secure to them the favour of all classes || witi those who disrelish it? Suppose 
of hearers. It certainly was not so in ||a sermon is preached on the duty of 
their days. contributing for the spread of the gos- 

E. appears not to have sufficiently | pels and that duty is clearly proved 
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and forcibly urged upon the conscience || of hearers, and very popular with an- 
of every hearer; what will be the ef- | other; or he may be very unpopular in 
fect? It will be popular with those || one place, while he would be very pop. 
who love the cause of christian benev- || ular in another. 
olence, and unpopular with those who || The foregoing remarks apply to 
love their money better than the souls ! that popularity or unpopularity which 
of men. Supposea sermon is preach- || is the result of a minister’s general 
ed upon christian experience, in which || course of conduct, without taking into 
the difference between true and false || view any of those adventitious circum- 
religion is accurately marked, and the |} stances which frequently have great in- 
scriptural evidences of a good hope || fluence. It ought to be remembered, 
are clearly exhibited, and the whole || however, that the tide of popularity is 
subject is faithfully applied to thecon- |] far from being a steady stream. It 
science of every professor of religion; 
will not the effect be similar? It will 
be popular with those who are real 
christians, and who wish to have their 
hearts thoroughly searched, and un- 
popular with those who trust in a false || ten deprives a man of the well earned 
experience, or who wish to make no | reputation of years, and casts him 
inquiry into the ground of their hope. | down from the highest place in the af- 
And so it will be with every doctrine || fections of his people, to the lowest. 
and every duty of christianity. The |} A single individual, who has taken of- 
faithful exhibition of it will be popular || fence at the faithful discharge of duty 
with some, and unpopular with oth- |) by his minister, often has it in his pow- 
ers. |er, by the extensive circulation of re- 
Let us suppose a preacher, then, ||. ports against him, to fill the minds of 
who is free from all the defects which || a whole community with prejudice, 
E. has pointed out, and indeed from |) which the age of man will not be suffi- 
every ather defect, and let him faith- || cient to remove. How great a change 
fully discharge the duties of his sacred || took place in the popularity of Pres- 
office, in any of our congregations; and || ident Edwards, among his people at 
will not the effect evidently be, that |; Northampton. After holding a high 
he will be popular with some, and un- || place in their affections for many years, 
popular with others, just as their char- |; and spending his best days in their ser- 
acter shall happen to be? And will || vice, with uncommon acceptance and 
not the degree of his popularity or un- | usefulness, his popularity was sudden- 
popularity, be exactly as the degree of | ly destroyed without any fault of his, 
good taste, sound judgment, and real } and he was driven out from among 
attachment to the gospel, which ex- || them, with strong expressions of dis- 
ist among the people? And was it || satisfaction and unkind feeling. And 
not exactly so with the prophets and || the pages of history furnish like in- 
apostles, and even with Christ him- || stances in abundance. How sudden- 
self? ly did the popular feeling change with 
While I believe, then, with E. that respect to the blessed Saviour himself! 
a preacher may be rendered unpopular How popular was the first part of his 
by such defects as he has pointed out; | sermon at Nazareth; and how unpop- 
I must believe, also, that nis character | ular the close of it! At one time, the 
as a minister, or his qualifications for || multitudes shouted, Hosannah; and at 
usefulness, cannot be judged of by the | another, Away with him, crucify him. 
simple fact of his being popular or un- | Human nature is the same in all ages; 
popular, without taking into considera- || and thinking men, know too well how 
tion the reasons why he is so. He |! little dependence is to be placed on the 


may be very unpopular with one class | favor of the multitude, to form their 


ebbs and flows, of tentimes, without 
any apparent cause. <A very slight 
circumstance is often sufficient to 
change it entirely. A single action, 
misunderstood or misrepresented, of- 
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hearer of preaching for about twenty 


ihe simple fact that he is popular or || years, in several different places, and 


unpopular, without further inquiry. 

E. will perceive, from these remarks, 
that I am not disposed to “condemn 
preachers for being popular,” as he 
says “some appear inclined to do.”— | 
Nor am [ disposed to receive it as an | 
unqualified recommendation, as [think | 


in seven different states of the Union, 
and I have never been acquainted with 
such an instance. And I have had 
some acquaintance with most of the 
published sermons of note, within that 
period, and I have not discovered any 
volume of that character. I think, 


most of his readers will be likely to || therefore, it was scarcely necessary for 
conclude he does. I am disposed to || E. to cite an example that is so sel- 
inquire with what class of people they || dom founds and especially as his de- 
are popular, and why they are so, be- || scription is liable to misconstruction. 
fore I make up my mind whether it is || It is the common language of objec- 
a recommendation to them, or the con- || tors against the truth. If any minis- 
trary. If a preacher is popular with | ter faithfully preaches those truths of 
those who love “the sincere milk of the || the gospel to which the carnal mind is 
word,” becausé he feeds them with | naturally opposed; and especially, if 
those precious and distinguishing truths || he follows the example of Paul in “rea- 
which the apostles call by that name, || soning out of the scriptures,” it is com- 
and with which, in their discourses | mon for those who dislike those truths, 
and epistles, they fed the children of | to make just such a representation of 
God, 1 should think it a high recom- || the preaching as E. has here descri- 
mendation of him. Butif he is popu- | bed. Such readers will infallibly con- 
lar with the children of this world, be- | sider E. as one of themselves, and as 
cause he keeps back or disguises those | joining with them to cry down the 
truths, and entertains them with rhe- || doctrines of the cross. 
torical declamation or tragic painting, The same remarks will apply to 
I should think that a very serious ob- || what he says of “those who are resol- 
jection to him. || ved to feed with strong meat on all 
I was sorry to find E. making use | occasions, and complain of the babes 
of some of the language that he does, || to whom it is not acceptable.” E. 
in pointing out the defects of preach- || cannot be ignorant, that those very 
ers, because it is the common language || doctrines of the gospel, which the a- 
of objectors against the truth. The || postles called milk, are stigmatized as 
preaching of one of his unpopular min- || strong meat, by their opposers. So, 
isters, he says, “was deficient in the 1 also, with respect to what he says of 
simplicity of the gospel, and consisted || the ‘theories’ and ‘hypothetical spec- 
of tedious and abstract metaphysical | ulations of our metaphysical schools.’ 
discussions; a disproportionate atten- || These are the very opprobrious epi- 
tion to points of a doubtful and spec- || thets which are daily applied by the 
ulative nature; and in maintaining || opposers of truth, to the fundamen- 
these, an intemperate zeal, which dis- |} tal doctrines of the gospel, when 
regarded the venial prejudices of his || exhibited in the manner which bears 
hearers.” As E. speaks from his own || the closest resemblance to the preach- 
personal knowledge, we must believe || ing of the great apostle of the gentiles. 
that he has been acquainted with such |} And I cannot but regret,that E. should 
a preacher, and attentively observed || have, so unguardedly, given these men 








| 





his manner. And I should join with 
him in saying, that he was deservedly 
unpopular. To all judicious lovers of 
the gospel, such preaching must be in- 
iolerable. But such instances are cer- 


an opportunity of counting him as an 
auxiliary in their opposition to the 
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For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF BELIEVERS. 


There are several things in the last 
communication of the ‘Inquirer’ which 
I propose particularly to notice. 1 
will attend to them, as nearly as F can, 
in the order in which they are presen- 
ted. 

1. The inquiry is made, what the 
difference is between God’s approving 
of a thing, and its being acceptable to 
him. In answer to this 1 would state; 
that in my former communication a 
diflerence was made between a thing’s 


bit not between approved and accep- 
tale. The latter word, I believe, was 
not used, except that it occurred in a 
quotation from 1 Pet.2.5. I should 
not object against saying, that the ho- 
liness of believers is, in its own nature; 
acceptable to God. When the apos- 
tle speaks of their spiritual sacrifices 
as being acceptable through Jesus 
Christ, it is apparent that he uses the 
term synonymously with accepted.— 
Every thing holy must appear lovely 
in the eyes of a holy Being. ‘The love- 
ly nature of holiness is not altered by 
being found in the same character 
where sin exists. But according to 
the tenor of the divine law, no crea- 


ture can be accepted of God, and en-| the world. 


being approved, and its being accepted; 
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now receive them without the pres: 
ent benefit of Christ’s atonement and 
intercession; for, as it is conceded, par- 
don does not take away his ill-desert, 
After obtaining forgiveness, he stil] 
comes in the character of an ill-deser. 
ving sinner; and must therefore bring 
Christ with him in every approach to 
the mercy-seat. It is wholly in view 
of his continual intercession for us, 
that we now have, or that we shall 
hereafter ever have the least right to 
come to the throne of grace, to obtain 
mercy and grace to help in time of 
need. While the saints are on earth 
they need renewed forgiveness every 
day and hour. At their first conver- 
sion, their sins which are past are for- 
given, and grace is covenanted which 
insures their repentance of future sins: 
but these are not forgiven until repen- 
ted of; so that the saints on earth are 
continually coming to God for renew- 
ed pardon as much as for any other 
blessing. And when the perfection of 
heaven shall prevent their offending 
any more, they will feel the ill-desert 
of their once sinful character a thou- 
sand times more sensibly than they 
ever felt it on earth; and this will great- 
ly augment their reliance on the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of 
They will not only be as- 


joy the light of his countenance, who || tonished at the recollection of the mer- 


has sinned at all. 


It is not therefore || cies which they received on earth, 


by the law, but whelly by grace, thro’ |; when they were called out of dark- 


the atonement of Christ, that our most 
spiritual offerings can be accepted. 
“Pardon (says the “Inquirer”) ex- 
empts Christians from punishment, 
and removes every disability under 
which their sins had laid them of re- 


eeiving favors from God as tokens of| 


approbation.” In reading this, with 
what stands in its connection, some 
iear was excited, lest the pardoned re- 
bel should imagine that since all dis- 
ability to his receiving divine favors 
was forever removed, he could now, 
in his pardoned state, go to God for 
needed blessings, without having a 
constant recourse to the blood of 
Christ. Pardon, I conceive, does not 
so remove the disability of the sinner 
to receive fayors from God, that he can 








ness into marvellous light, and had 
their sins pardoned and their services 
accepted through the crucified Re- 
deemer: but they will be greatly af- 
fected, and to all eternity increasingly 
so, with the favor which is now shown 
them;—that they should be allowed 
such near approaches to the throne, 
and that God should so favorably re- 
gard the services of those who were 
once wilful rebels, and who still re- 
main hell-deserving creatures. ‘The 
clear view which they will then have 
of that law, which denounces an eter- 
nal curse on every one who does not 
continue in all things required, will 
sweetly compel them to present all 
their offerings to God through the 
mediation of his well beloved Son.— 
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Though their offerings are now, thro’ 
orace, become pure; (they could not 
be nore so; ) yet they feel,—they deep- 
ly feel, that the offerers are creatures 
who were once in rebellion; and who 
if they now had their deserts, would 
be in the prison of hell. I should re- 
joice to be the means of fastening this 
idea on the mind of every one who 
reads; that it is as much the fruit of 
the death of Christ, that the saints who 
are now in glory are kept from sink- 
ing into the bottomless pit, as it was 
this which first saved them from so 
great a death, and raised them to such 
a state of exaltation and blessedness. 
2. The “Inquirer” wishes to know 
in what sense Silvanus considers the 
favors bestowed upon Christians as a 
reward for their good works. This 
word, when it is used in application to 
favor shown for obedience, where that 
obedience could not have been inno- 
cently withheld, cannot be precisely 
the same with the reward which the 
hirelmg receives for labor which he 
was originally under no obligation to 
periorm. ‘Theretore reward, when it 
is used to describe approbation of that 
obedience which was obligatory, is 
not, In a pecuniary sense, a reward of 
debt. But to distinguish a lega/ re- 
ward from an evangelical, the Holy 
Ghost has seen fit to call the one a re- 
ward of debt, and the other a reward 
of grace. All intelligent creatures 
come into existence, in a moral sense, 
mn debt to their Creator. ‘They are 
under the most perfect and uninter- |) 
rupted obligation to love and obey | 
him. ‘To do any thing less will be 
infinitely unreasonable. And yet to 
do this, is to do all which is in their 
yower,—all which he can claim from 
them: and while they do this, he feels 
himself bound in justice to show them 
his favor in the most uninterrupted 
manner. Without his special prom- 
ise, they have no claim on him for a 
heart to persevere in holiness; but, 
from the essential structure of a right- 
eous government, they have a most un- 
doubted claim on him for his favor 
while they remain holy. The good 
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which is bestowed on such, is, in the 
holy scriptures, distinguished from 
that which is granted to them who are 
saved by Jesus Christ, by its being 
called a reward of debt, not of grace. 
“Now to him that worketh is the re- 
ward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt.” Rom. 4. 4. They who are 
justified by works have whereof to 
glory, in distinction from such as are 
justified by grace: but even those who 
are justified by works, have no cause 
to glory before God. ‘They do only 
what is their duty to do. 

The “Tuquirer” has advanced some 
sentiments on the subject of rewards, 
which to me appear calculated to 
make an impression different from 
what is male by those inspxred pas- 
sages that relate to the same subject. 
After he has defined reward, he says}; 
“In this sense of the word, all the re- 
ward God bestows upon creatures that 
have never sinned, is perfectly gratu- 
itous.—In like manner, when God re- 
wards the good works of christians,— 
it is a gratuitous reward. But it is nei- 
ther more nor less gratuitous, as I can 
see, than the rewards bestowed on 
those who have never sinned.” Now 
I would ask, whether these sentiments 
suggested by the “Inquirer,” are not 
calculated to almost annihilate the dis- 
tinction between the legal reward, and 
the reward of the gospel? But what a 
marked difference do the scriptures 
make between these two kinds of re- 
ward. ‘The one is a reward to him 
that worketh, and the other to him 
who worketh not; the one is of debt, 
and the other is of grace; he who re- 
ceives one of these rewards has where- 
of toglory before men, but the other 
has nothing whiereof to glory, neither 
before God nor men. In justification, 
whether it be by the law or by the 
gospel, our dependence on God for 
the acceptable character, is not taken 
into the account; the character itself 
is what is looked at. And in the case 
of justification by the law, the charac- 
ter is perfect. It is impussible in the 
nature of things it should be any more 
deserving of reward. I will concede 
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that it is gratuitous for God to engage 
to keep such perfect creatures from 
talling. Inthis view, God has dealt 
infinitely better by the holy angels 
than they deserved,—i. e. better than 
they could claim onthe ground of 
their perfect obedience, though they 
had not the least desert of evil. But 
when they are viewed as perfectly 
obedient, it would be inconsistent to 
suppose that God had a right to do a- 
ny thing less for them than to make 
them perfectly happy. 

The Inquirer in his last number, 
(p. 343,) has this remark: “Perfect 
obedience would constitute a merit of 
congruity; that is, it would render it 
fit and suitable for God to bestow any 
gratuitous marks of approbation on 
suchobedience. And so would faith 
as far as it extends.” According to 
this, both rewards are gratuitous, one 
as much asthe other. And both seem 
equally for works done by creatures, 
only the one works more and the oth- 
er less. But what saith the scrip- 
ture? “And if by grace it is no more 
of works, otherwise grace isno more 
srace. But if it be of works, then it is 
no more grace: otherwise work is no 
more work.” Rom. 11. 6. With 
such a text before us, it becomes us to 
use great care that we do not confound 
things which God has made to differ. 

But the “Inquirer” will perhaps still 
demand “What are your specific views 
of a reward of grate, as distinguished 
from a reward of debt?” In the re- 
ward of debt, although the obedience 
rewarded was duty, that is, due to 
God, still the doer of this duty is well- 
deserving; but in the reward of grace, 
the one who is rewarded, though he 
has, in the thing for which he receives 
a reward, done well; yet he is not, 
when his whole character is taken in- 
to the account, a well deserving, but 
an ill-deserving creature. The one 
has no desert of evil, and the other has 
no desert of good. The evil which 
he has done, forever precludes the pos- 
tibility ofhis deserving to receive good 
at the hand of the Lord. When he 
shall have been free from all the pollu- 
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tion of sin for millions of ages, still he 
will deserve to receive nothing but 
evil. But that subject of the Divine 
government who has continued in his 
first state of rectitude, and whose con- 
tinued obedience for eternity is made 
sure, will never deserve any evil; but 
will always deserve good from the 
hand of God. He whose reward is 
of debt, and he whose reward is of 
grace, will both know that God loves 
them; that he loves the character 
which they possess; and that he mani- 
fests his apprebation of it by the light 
|| of his countenance. But while the 
| one cannot feel that he deserves the 
ireverse of what he is receiving from 
his Maker, the other feels that he de- 
| serves directly the reverse, and there. 

fore he is prepared to say, “Not by 

works of righteousness which I have 

done, but by his mercy hath he saved 
” He who is justified by works 





me.’ 
| has no other foundation; his works are 
| his all. And he who is justified by 
| grace, to him grace is all; Christ is the 
only foundation on which he rests. To 
me it appears calculated to confuse the 
| Christian to tell him, “perfect obedi- 
ence would constitute a merit of con- 
gruity;*—and so would faith as far as 
'itextends.” As I understand the di- 
| vine oracles, the first of these two is 
enough; and the other, as a mere per- 
| sonal obedience, is nothing; and with- 
out being viewed as related to “the 
| righteousness of God,” it would not 
| delay the execution of the sentence o! 
| the law fora single moment. _ 
| SILVANUS. 


{TO BE CONTINUED | 














*This had been previously declared by the 
‘Inquirer’’ to be the only kind of merit which 
could possibly exist in creatures. 
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For the Utica Christian Repository. 
EGOTISM IN THE PULFIT. 
Egotism consists in such a use of the 
personal pronoun as indicatesa feeling 


| 
| 





of self-conceit. To avoid, then, an 
appearance of egotism, is doubtless 
very desirable. But there is in many, 
a false sort of modesty in regard tu oné 
| circumstance connected with egotism; 
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and that is, the use of the pronoun I. || number, seem, at intervals, to shrink 
Some men stand in so great fear of this || from the majestic style, which they 
letter, that they use the corresponding | have assumed, and begin again, to use 
plural pronoun, when propriety, good || the more appropriate language of com- 
taste, and perspicuity require the use || mon men. For after having introdu 

ofthe singular. And it is not unusual || ced a discourse in the plural mode of 
to hear from the pulpit, language like } expression, the speaker says, at the 
this: —* We have now established the || conclusion, “We have now, my hear- 
truth of the doctrine, from which we || ers, exhibited the subject proposed, 
make the following inferences.” This || and let me exhort you.” Whereas, if 
might be unobjectionable in some lan- |} he would be consistent, and preserve 
cuages, because, agreeable to their || the royal style, he should say, “We 
idiom. But according to the English || haye now, our hearers, exhibited this 
idiom, if a man designs to utter his || sabject, and let ourself exhort you.” 
own sentiments merely, he should ex- || But if I may be allowed a convenient 
press himself to that effect; and not in- || term, the wegotist not only presents a 
clude, in his language, the whole of his || ludicrous appearance, and is not on- 
audience. In behalf of those, howev- || ly chargeable with inconsistency in 
er, who use the plural pronoun for the || his partial imitation of the kingly 
singular, it may doubtless be said, that || style, but he is chargeable with some- 
they do it for a good object, viz. to || thing of a more serious nature, viz. a 
avoid the appearance of egotism. || very injurious innovation on the idi- 
But the means taken to accomplish this || om of the English language. There 
object, are truly ludicrous. For here || is, in this idiom, an energy, a definite- 
isaman.of no more than common rank, || ness, and vivacity, which is destroyed, 
but professedly, of more than common || when the speaker, to whom alone the 
modesty, endeayouring to avoid even |} pronoun relates, is so incongruously 
the appearance of ostentation, by as- || classed among his hearers. The use 
suming the pompous diction of a mon- |j of the plural, though designed to avoid 
ach. A late proclamation of George || a disgusting appearance, produces dis- 
the TV. begins in the following man- || gust; for it has the appearance of pu- 
ner:—“We ourself”? Now it ap- || stllanimity. And this, it is believed, 
pears sufficiently ludicrous, that even |] will be the only trait of character, 
3 king, or a sultan, should speak of || which wegotism will ever suggest. It 
himself in such a bombastic and in- || indicates a want of energy and resolu- 
congruous manner. He would be quite || tion in the speaker. It confounds in 
a non descript, in grammar: making, || words, what must always be separa- 
however, the nearest approach toa|j/ted in the mind, viz. the speaker 
noun of multitude. But language, || and the audience. But such confu- 
which presents to the mind, the idea of || sion in the use of words, and such vas- 
one man contemplating himself as com- |} cillation in style, as exists, by changing 
posing, several individuals, is not cer- || from J to we, and from we to I, ought, 
‘tainly, adapted to promote sobriety of || most clearly to be renounced, when 
thought. And when it is recollected, || not a single benefit is obtained by the 
that the use of the plural pronoun is || practice. The superior advantage of 
peculiar to kings and emperors; and || using the singular pronoun for the plu- 
that they have assumed it, for the ve- || ral, will clearly appear, by a quotation 
ry reason, that ’tis more pompous, than }j from one of the sacred writers. The 
the style, which is common to their || apostle Paul, says—“Are they He- 
subjects, it appears to be a singular || brews? soamJ. Are they Israelites? 
way of exhibiting modesty, for a man |}soam I. Are they ministers of Christ? 
to adopt this royal style. And ’tisa|}Iam more.” “Of the Jews, five times 
circumstance equally ludicrous, that |} received | forty stripes save one; thrice 
all, who use the plural for the singular || was I beaten with rods—once was | 
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stoned.” Now it is evident how great- 
ly the effect of this language would be 
destroyed, by inserting the plural pro- 
noun for the singular. And it is equal- 
ly evident that, although, there is such 
a constant repetition of the singular 
pronoun, there is no egotism. ‘There 
is no appearance of self-conceit—’tis 
merely a plain statement of facts. 
And precisely the same reason exists, 
for using the singular in our language, 
that existed in the case of the apostle. 
The idiom of the two languages is in 
this respect the same; and also, the re- 
lation in which a speaker stands to 
those whom he addresses. And since 
no benefit whatever, is experienced by 
the use of the plural pronoun for the 
singular, but on the contrary, much 
that is ludicrous in appearance, and 
injurious to the object of a speaker, 
‘tis what every one owes to the public 
good, that he should discountenance 
all wegotism. Y. 
000 
THE FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


A SERMON, 
BY NATHANIEL EMMONS, D. D. 


Acts xv. 18. Known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning 
of the world. 

[ Concluded from page 298. ] 
IMPROVEMENT. 

t. IfGod’s foreknowledge is foun- 
ded on his decrees, then it is absurd for 
any to believe, and to approve of his 
foreknowledge, and yet deny his de- 
crees. 

There are a vast many, among 
all denominations of Christians, who 
run into this absurdity. ‘They profess 
to believe, that God foreknew all things 
from eternity ; but yet deny, that he 
determined, ordained, or decreed what- 
soever comes to pass. A few, indeed, 
have so sensibly felt the force of the ar- 
gument in favour of the divine decrees, 
drawn from the foreknowledge of God, 
that they have actually denied his fore- 
knowledge, in order to avoid acknowl- 
edging his decrees. But, the fore- 
knowledge of God is so plain from 
scripture and reason, that it is almost 
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| universally acknowledged to be true. 
even by those who deny his decrees 
Mr. Locke, and some of the most leap. 
ed divines, who have denied the doc. 
trine of the decrees, have yet been cop. 
strained to acknowledge, that they 
could not answer the argument in fy. 
vour of the divine decrees, which jg 
drawn from the divine foreknowledge, 
If it be true, as has been, perhaps, suf. 
ficiently proved already, that God 
could not foreknow all things from e. 
tenity,without decreeing all things from 
eternity, then those, who acknowledge 
that God foreknew all things from eter. 
nity, must, to be consistent, acknow. 
ledge, that he decreed all things from 
eternity. But, how often do we hear 
those, who disbelieve, deny and oppose 
the doctrine of divine decrees, freely ac- 
| | knowledge that they believe and main. 
| tain the foreknowledge of God. This 
is no less absurd, than to believe that 
there may be an effect without a cause, 
For if the foreknowledge of God be not 
founded on his decrees, it has no foun- 
dation ; it is an effect without a cause, 
It is strange, indeed, that men of com- 
mon sense, and of more than common 
learning, should fall into this absurd 
way of thinking. ‘There can be but 
one way to account for it; aftd that is 
| the strong and irreconcileable opposi- 
tion of the natural heart to the divine 
decrees. If men were willing that 
God should decree all things, they 
would be willing to believe, that his 
foreknowing all things demonstrates 
the certainty of his having actually de- 
creed all things. It is consistent in 
those, who deny the foreknowledge 
of God, to deny that his decrees can 
{ be proved from it; but it is absurd in 
those, who believe the foreknowledge 
of God, to deny, that it demonstrably 
proves his decrees: for it is impossible 
to see how God could foreknow all 
things unless he had decreed all things. 
2. If the foreknowledge of God is 
founded on his decrees; then it is ab- 
surd for any to believe that his fore- 
knowledge extends any further than 
his decrees. 
It is believed by many, that God 
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getermined all his own conduct from 
eternity, and, of course, that he cer- 
tainly foreknew all his own operations 
in creating, governing, and redeeming 
the world, and in disposing of his ra- 
tional creatures through every period | 
of their existence. But, they deny 
that he decreed the character and con- 
duct of either angels or men; and, at 
the same time, acknowledge, that he | 
foreknew the character and conduct | 
of the whole intelligent creation. By | 
acknowledging, that God foreknew | 
all things, they implicitly acknow- 
ledge, that he foreknew the thoughts, 
the feelings, and the free, voluntary | 
actions of every intelligent creature in | 
the universe. ‘Though it be easy to | 
see, that he could foreknow his own | 
conduct, which he had determined, | 
yet it is hard to see how he could | 
i 








foreknow the thoughts, and words and 
voluntary conduct of all his intelligent 
creatures, which it is supposed he had | 
not decreed. All these things, it is ac- | 
knowledged, God perfectly foreknew; 
though it is contended, he had not de- 


creed them. But who can reconcile | 
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nally lost; and yet they deny that he 
decreed the character, conduct, and 
doom of the finally miserable. Thus 
they extend the foreknowledge of God 
far, unspeakably far, beyond his de- 
crees, without any reason, but in op- 
position to moral demonstration. For 
it may be, and often has been, morally 
demonstrated, that God’s foreknow- 
ledge is founded on his decrees, and 
absolutely limited by them. It isa 
palpable absurdity to extend the fore- 
knowledge of God beyond his de- 
crees. It is the same as to sup- 
pose, that God perfectly foreknew 
from eternity what would come to pass, 
when he knew that it would not come 
to pass. 

3. If God’s foreknowledge is foun- 
ded on his decrees, then it is absurd to 
believe and maintain, that they are one 
and the same thing, and there is no 
distinction between them. 

This is believed and maintained by 
many, among the learned and unlearn- 
ed. A late celebrated divine has 
taught, that there is no distinction be- 
tween the foreknowledge and the de- 


the belief of such persons with their |! crees of God. He considers the dura- 


unbelief?—'They believe that God’s | 
foreknowledge of his own conduct was | 
founded on his purposes; but disbe- | 
lieve, that his foreknowledge of the | 
conduct of his creatures, was founded | 
upon his decreeing their conduct.— | 
Their belief is built upon a plain and 
firm foundation; but their unbelief is 
founded upon no evidence. They 
have no evidence that God did or could 
foreknow the volitions, actions, and fi- | 
nal state of mankind, without decree- | 
ing all these things. ‘They deny that | 
God decreed the character, conduct, 
and doom of Judas and Pharaoh, but 
acknowledge, that he foreknew their 
character, conduct, and doom. This 
they are constrained to acknowledge, 
because they are expressly told, that 
God predicted the character, conduct, 
and doom of these two men in partic- 
ular. For the same reason, they are 
bound to acknowledge, that God fore- 
knew the character, conduct and doom 
of all that have been, and will be. fi- ! 
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tion of God’s existence as one Eternal 
Now, and all his knowledge as always 
present, and always essential to his ne- 
cessary existence. So that there nev- 
er was a possibility of a distinction 
between his essential knowledge and 
his foreknowledge. ‘Though there are 
many things in God, whois a self-ex- 
istent and eternal Being, that we do 
not know; yet there are some things 
in him, which we do know. We do 
know that he isa moral Agent, or 
acts frem rational motives. ‘Though 
we do not know wherein God’s neces- 
sary and self-existence consists; yet 
we do know wherein his_pertect 
wisdom consists. It is certain toa 
demonstration, that it consists in pro- 
posing the best ends, and in appoint- 
ing the best means to accomplish 
them. It is certain, therefore, that if 
God were infinitely wise from e- 
ternity, that he decreed all things from 
eternity, and that his decrees mist 
have been prior to, and distinc from, 
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his foreknowing all things. It is one 
thiug for a man to build an house, and || 
ahother thing to know that he has de- 
termined to build an house. And it 
is impossible, that he should know | 


that he has determined to build an | 
before he has determined to | 
The apostle saith, “Every | 


house, 
build one. 
house is builded by some m: ns but he 
that built all things is God.” It was 
as impossible for God to know that he | 
should build all things, before he had 
determined to build all things, as fora 
man to know that he has determined 
to build an house, before he had deter- 
mined to do it. It is absolutely cer- 
tain, therefore, that the decrees of God, 
and his foreknowledge of all things, 
are not one and the same, 
and necessarily distinct. It is true, 
that God’s foreknowledge and Deane 
are intimately and inseparably con- 
nected, and that his foreknowledge as 
really proves the certainty of all things 
future, as his decrees. But his fore- 
knowledge has no tendency to make 
future things certain, as his decrees | 
have. ‘They make future things cer- 
tain; for it is God’s decreeing future | 
things, which makes them certain.— 

His decrees fix an inseparable 
nection between the ends proposed 
and the means to bring them to pass; 
and this connection produces an abso- 
Inte certainty of all things which are | 
decreed, and lays a permanent foun- 
dation of God’s toreknowledge: but, | 
at the same time, demonstrably proves, 
that the foreknowledge of God and his | 


decrees are entirely different and dis- | 


tinct. 

If God’s foreknowledge ts foun- 
ded on his decrees; then it is absurd 
to blend his foreknowledge and de- 
crees with Ais agency. 

This is totally distinct from his fore- 
knowledge and decrees; for it makes 
things not only certain, but necessary. 
foreknowledge does not make :any 
thino certain; the decrees do make 
every thing certain; but it is the divine 


arency alone, that makes every thing | 


necessary, or which brings to pass the 
actual existence of every thing. The | 


* 
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but really | 


con- | 


common complaint against both the 
foreknowledge and decrees of God, is, 
\ that they make things not only cer. 
| tain, but necessary, and, on this ac. 
| count they are inconsistent with free 
agency. But neither the foreknow- 
ledge, nor decrees of God have any in- 
fluence at all upon the actions of men, 
| as distinct from divine agency. Nei. 
| ther has the foreknowledge, nor have 
| the decrees of God, the least tendency 

to make men act, or to prevent their 
acting. While the Knowledge and 
purposes of God lie in his own mind, 
they have no more influence upon 
mankind, than if they did not ~exist, 
It is his agency, and nothing but his 
agency, that makes men act, and pre- 
vents them from acting. If there be 
any ground of complaint against God, 
it must be because he “worketh al] 
things after the counsel of his own 
will,” and causes men to act accord- 
ing to his foreknowledge and decrees, 
If his agency, therefore, is not incon- 
sistent with their agency, or does not 
prevent them from acting just as they 


| 
reason to compl: iin; and that his agen- 


cy does not, in fact, infringe upon thei: 
agency, they intuitively know from 
| their own consciousness. ‘They take 
|| pains to blend the foreknowledge, tl 
'| decrees, and the agency of God togeth- 
| er, in order te c: ist the blame of thei 
| own conduct upon God, and excul- 
_pate themselves. If they would take 
as much pains to see the consistency 
| of these things, as not to see their con- 
sistency, all their darkness, difficulties, 
and complaints, would undoubtedly 
vanish. ‘These things are true and 
‘consistent, and though they will not 
see their consistency in this world, 
they must see their consistency in an- 
other world, when their knowledge 
may be a source of endless sorrow, 
instead of endless joy. It is of inf 
nite importance to know and love the 
truths, respecting these serious, sub- 
lime, and interesting subjects. 
5. If God’s foreknowledge, decrees 
and agency are inseparably connected: 
then it is absurd to suppose, that be 


| 


please, it is plain, that they have no | 
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the JJ an bring about any event, in a-man- || redemption. If he had not an eternal 
sis, @ yer and by means, different from what || and benevolent purpose, in creating, 


cer- BH he ctern: lly decreed and foresaw. | governing, and redeeming the world, 


ace Peter, on a certain occasion, saidto | he has no claim upon the love, or 
ree @ the men of [srael, hear these words; || gratitude, or obedience, or submission 


owW- @ «Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
Ins of God among you by miracles, and | 
len, # wonders, and signs, which God did by 
\ei- him inthe midst of you, as ye your- || whole intelligent creation under indis- 
ave M celves also know: Him, being deliver- | pensable obligations to love, obey, and 


' 

| &. ST ee as 

| of mankind. It is his wise and be- 

| 

| 
ney Med by the determinate counsel and submit to their Creator, Preserver, 


nevolent purpose, in creating and 
disposing of all things, which lays the 


heir HH jorcknowledge of God, ye have taken, || and Benefactor. It is impossible for 
and @ and by wicked hands have crucified || any man to be religious, who does not 
ind, Mand slain.” It has been supposed and |, believe in the being, perfections, and 
pon @ published, that notwithstanding the |) purposes of God. He can neither 
ist, HM decree and foreknowledge of God, res- | love, nor fear, nor exercise any other 
this #@ pecting the erucifixion of Christ, by | religious affection. If God has no- 
pre- Mf the instrumentality of Judas and other || thing to do with him, he can have no- 
be Mi wicked men, he might have brought |) thing to do with God. Hence, says 
10d, HH about that great event, by other men | Solomon, “I know that whatsoever 
all Mand other means. It is granted, that | God doeth, it shall be for ever; no- 
OWN BE this was naturally possible, but who || thing can be put to it, nor any thing 
ord- Hcan rationally suppose, that it was | taken from it; and God doeth it, that 
ees. BE morally possible: [t was morally im- || men should fear before him.” It is 
con- HM possible for God to falsify his word, || the perfection and immutability of the 
not HH and itis no less morally impossible for || purposes of God, that render him an 
hey J God to act contrary to his own fore- | object ofreligious ‘worship and of every 
2 D0 HF knowledge and decrees as it was mor-| religious affection. If any doctrines 
zen- M ally impossible for God to have || are fundamental, are not these so? 
heir @ brought about the death of Christ in If God’s foreknowledge and de- 
rom f@ any other way,or by any other means, || crees are both true and inseparably 
take Mi than those which were agreeable to || connected; then these truths ought to 
the # his foreknowledze and decree; so itis || be properly' explained, and forcibly 
eth- @ morally impossible for him in any oth- || inculeated; not only because they are 
heit cr case, to bring about any event con- | | truths highly important and pleasing 
cul- @f trary to his foreknowledge and decree. || in themselves, but because they give 
take @ God is under a moral necessity of act: | meaning and force to all other doc- 
“cy @ ing in all cases, just as he determined || trines and duties of religion. 
con- @ to act from eternity; or to work all)! If these truths are not believed and 
ties, # things after the counsel of his own |) felt, no other truths can have much in- 
edly & will. fluence upon the hearts and lives of 
and 6. If God’s foreknowledge and de- |; men. ‘This is evident from the nature 
not B crees lie at the foundation of all his | of these truths, and from observation 
orld, § works, from eternity to eternity; then | and experience. Do those, who de- 
1 al Mf they lie at the foundation of all natu- |! ny the foreknowledge and decrees of 


——— —  oaoaonpmeetomFFOmOo 
sauae 


| 
i) 
i] 
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1 


edge § ral and revealed religion. | God, appear to pay a proper regard 
row, The simple belief of the being and | to the doctrines and duties of piety? 
- perfections of God, can lay no person | 8. If God’s foreknowledge and de- 
> the 


under obligation rf love and serve! crees are inseparably connected, and 
sub- @ him, or to trust in him and be thank-! God will always act agreeably to 

fulto him. Strip him of his eternal, them; then all men have abundant 
crees @ purposes, and he is no longer to be || reason to rejoice in God. For he will 
cted: & loved or obeyed, for any thine i in the | _ certainly treat every person in the 
it he works of creation, providence, and | | world, and every person in the uni- 
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verse, as well as infinite wisdom, pow- || manifestation of the special love of 
er, and goodness can treat them.— |} God to him: But if the atonement ig 
And who can reasonably desire, that as much for reprobates as for him, 


God should treat them better than this? 
Those who believe and love the fore- 
knowledge and decrees of God, do re- 
joice in him, and derive the highest en- 
joyment from his purposes and prom- 
ises to promote his own glory, and the 
highest good of them who love and 
fear him, and rejoice in him. And if 
any do not rejoice in God, let them be- 
lieve and love his promises, and they 
cannot fail to rejoice and be happy; 
and this is their immediate duty. 
1 @ MMe. 

DIALOGUES ON ATONEMENT. 
(Continued from page 315.) 
DIALOGUE X. 

P. What is your eighth argument, 


to prove that Christ died for the elect | 


only ? 

A. It is this: “ It is derogatory to 
the honor of the Redeemer, that so 
great a portion of those for whom he 
died, should ultimately perish. It is 
an unworthy thought of the Almighty 
Saviour, that he should permit Satan 
to triumph over millions of those whom 
he purchased with his own blood.” 

P. This argument begs the question, 
again: Itsupposes that Christ did not 
die for any but those he intended to 
save. It would, indeed, be “derogatory 
to the honor of the Redeemer,” that a 
great portion of those whom he inten- 
ded to save “should ultimately perish.” 
It would, indeed, be “an unworthy 
thought of the Almighty Saviour, that 
he should permit Satan to triumph o- 
ver millions of those whom he intended 
tosave. Butthatis notthecase. He 
saves all he intendedtosave. And he 
accomplishes the objects he had in view 
in dying for others. What these ob- 
jects are, has been already shown. 
What is your ninth argument? 

A. It is this: “This doctrine of the 
general atonement takes away from 
the true believer one of the most inter- 
esting and edifying views of this event 
which can be presented to him. When 
he contemplates the death of Christ, he 
beholds the most striking and affecting 


how is it an evidence of any great and 
special love? It is no ground of con. 
solation to know that Christ loved me 
and gave himself for me, because a 
reprobate may know the same.” 

P. How can it be any satisfaction 
to me, to enjoy the common blessings 
of Providence, unless I have them all] 
to myself? How can it be any gratifi- 
cation to me, to sit down to a table 
loaded with all the dainties in nature, 
if other persons are invited as well as 
I? How can it be any consolation to 
me, to know that I am going to heaven, 
to enjoy the presence of my God and 
Saviour, if millions of the human race 
are to enjoy them as well as myself? 
My enjoyments of them will surely 
be diminished, in exact proportion to 
the number of those who shall with me 
be partakers of them. Are _ these 
Christian feelings? Are they agree- 
able to the common feelings of hu- 
manity? what is it but naked selfish 
ness? What is your tenth argument? 

A. It is this: “The sacred scrip- 
tures in many places restrict the death 
of Christ to his people.” 

P. Will you favor me with some of 
these many places.” 

A. Yes. Christ says, “I lay down 
my life for the sheep.” 
said, “The church which he purchas- 
ed with his own blood.” 

P. But where is the restriction? I 
confess, I do not see it. He laid down 
his life “for the sheep.” Who dis- 
putes that? If it was the will of God 
“that he should taste death for every 
man,” he must of course have laid 
down his life for the sheep.” 

A. I acknowledge “that these and 
such like passages, do not in so many 
words, declare that he died for no oth- 
ers. Yet they have no force or appa- 
rent propriety, unless thus under- 
stood.” 

P. You acknowledge, then, that the 
passages you mention, do not express- 
ly restrict the death of Christ to his 
people.” The whole force of your 
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argument, then, comes to this: These 

passages do not appear to you to have 

any force or propriety, unless you un- 

derstand them agreeably to your own 

scheme. But if we form our opinions 

first, and then interpret the scriptures 

insuch a manner as to make them ac- 

cord with our opinions, I am afraid | 
we shall never come to any certainty 

respecting any of the cloctrines of the | 
bible. 

A. But, “if Christ laid down his life 
for his sheep, as such, whether yet 
called or not, then he lays not down 
his life for the goats, or for those who 
are not of his fold. If he as the shep- 
herd, lays down his life, then certainly 
for none but his sheep.” 

P. I feel no difficulty in admitting, 
that there is a sense, in which Christ 
laid down his life for the sheep, in 
which he did not for others. But 4 
contend, also, that there is a sense in 
which he laid down his life for all a- 
like. As far as his object, in laying 
down his life, was to secure the salva- 
tion of those for whom he died, he laid 
down his life for the sheep only; for 
he never intended to secure the salva- 
tion of any others. But as far as his 
object, in laying down his life, was to 
place men in a state of probation, in a | 
state in which they might be saved if 
they would; in a state in which their 
salvation or their perdition should de- 
pend entirely upon their own volunta- 
ry choice, so far he laid down his life 
for allalike. If you understand these, 
and such like passages, in the first 
sense, I have no objection; for on that 
point we have no dispute. But to in- 
fer from that, that he could have no 
object in laying down his life for oth- 
ers, is to take for granted the very point 
in dispute. ‘The passages you men- 
tion are totally silent on that subject; 
and therefore are nothing to the pur- 
pose. Have you any other argument 
to prove that Christ died for the elect 
only? 

A. ¥es. It is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of particular election, to sup- 
pose that Christ died for all men. 

P. How so? | 
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A. The doctrine of election is, that 
God gave a certain number of our fall- 
en race to the Son, and the salvation of 
these he undertook to accomplish by 
laying down his life. To suppose, 
therefore, that all men were givien to 
him, and that he undertook to save all 
by laying down his life, is inconsistent 
with the doctrine of election. 

P. This is not my view of the doc- 
trine of election. You put the doc- 
trine of election in the wrong place and 
confound the decree of election with 
the covenant ofredemption. My view 
of the subject is this: All men sinned 
—Christ laid down his life for all—the 
offer of mercy is authorized to be made 
to all—All, with one consent refuse 
the offer. Here then comes in the 
purpose of election—God determined 
that he would make some willing to 
accept the offer. And in pursvancé 
of this determination, he sends his 
Spirit to make them willing in the day 
of his power. 

A. “To this theory I object, that 
there is no succession in the divine de- 
crees, but God wills all things, by one 
most comprehensive and perfect pur- 
pose.” 

P. I grant that there is no succes- 
sion in the divine decrees, as to the or- 
der of time. They have all existed 
from eternity. But there is a succes- 
sion in the order of nature; and you 
yourself suppose it, as much as I do, 
You suppose that it was determined 
that man should fall, and need a Sa- 
viour; and that in consequence of this, 
God determined to provide a Saviour 
for a part of mankind. 

A. “Admitting an order in the di- 
vine decrees,” the order you suppose 
“js preposterous; because it supposes 
God to determine upon a most impor- 
tant and costly means, before he had 
purposed any particular end tobe ac- 
complished by it.” 


P. Notatall. The particular end 


God had in view to accomplish was 
his own glory. As means to accom- 
plish this great end, Infinite Wisdom 
has devised, Infinite Goodness adop- 


ted, and Infinite Power is carrying in- 
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to execution, the whole plan of the di- 
vine administration. ‘This great plan 
includes all events. Allevents, there- 
fore, are to be considered as means, 
which infinite wisdom has contrived, 
to operate in different ways, for the 
accomplishment of this great end.— 
The fall of man, the death of Christ 
for all, the offer of mercy to all, the 
rejection of the offer by all, the ma- 
king of some willing to accept it, the 
situation of those who do not accept it, 
the aggravated condemnation and final 
perdition of those who persist in their 
refusal—these are all means, and 
“ most important and costly means” 
ioo, for the accomplishment of that 
great end. And I see not why the 
order in which I have mentioned them 
is not their natural order. 

A. But 1 have another objection: 
your scheme “furnishes no sufficient 
motive to produce such a grand event,” 
as Christ’s dying for all men. 

P. No sufficient motive! Is the glo- 
ry of God nosufficient motive? Where 
will you find one of greater magni- 
tude? But the ends accomplished by 
Christ’s dying for all men have been 
already pointed out. I need not repeat 
them lrere. Have you any other ar- 
gument to prove that Christ died for 
the elect only? 

A. Lhave mentioned the principle; 
but I will suggest one more, the iden- 
tity of Atonement and Redemption. 
As they signify the same thing, all 
who are atoned for, are redeemed. 
But the elect only are redeemed; there- 
fore the atonement was made for none 
else. 

P. Atonement and redemption are 
not the same thing. Atonement is 
satisfaction for sin; redemption is 
deliverance from sin. ‘The atonement 
was finished when Christ rose from 
the dead; but the redemption of any in- 
dividual is not finished, till he is freed 
from sin, by complete sanctification and 
received to heaven. Christ is said to 
have “obtained eternal redemption for 
us;” not eternal atonement, surely. 
The apostle exhorts Christians, 
“Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day 
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of redemption;’’ not the day of atone. 
| ment, for that was past already. And 
'when the Son of Man shall be seep 
| coring in the clouds of heaven, his 
| people are exhorted, “Then look up 
‘and lift up your heads: for your re. 
'demption draweth nigh;” not your a- 
| tonement draweth nigh, for that was ac- 
| complished long since. If atonement 
| and redemption were the same thing, 
it would be as improper to pray for re- 
| demption as for atonement. ‘To pray 
| for atonement, would be to pray that 
Christ might die again. No Christian 
| prays for atonement. But Christians 
| may pray for redemption. They may 
| pray with the scripture saints, “Draw 
nigh unto my soul, and redeem it.” 
* Redeem me,and be merciful unto me.” 
| Atonement and redemption, therefore, 
| are different things: and the argument 
| which is built upon their identity, is 
| built upon the sand. 
| { fo be cone ude d next month. ] 
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On Wednesday of last week, the Rey. 
|| James Richards D. D. Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology, in this Institution, was 


‘inducted into office. The exercises 
| were opened with prayer, and reading a 


| 


| portion of the scriptures, by Rev. HN, 
Woodruff of Manlius—a sermon was 
| preached by the Rev. John Brown of 
Cazenovia—and an address and an inau- 
|| guration prayer, by the Rev. John Keep, 
|| of Homer, President of the board of 
commissioners—and an address together 
| with the benediction by the Rev. Dr. 
Richards. The services were highly ap- 
propriate and interesting; and although 
of unusual length, were received by the 
audience, with profound and solemn at- 
tention. The music was well selected, 
and performed in a style and with a taste, 
that are seldom excelled. 
We refrain from making any particu- 
lar remarks upen the several performan- 


ces, as we hope the public will be fur- 








nished with them, through the medium 
of the press. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, to congratulate the public, on the 
important acquisition that is made to this 
infant institution. The Seminary is now 
fully organized, and prepared to extend 
instruction in the several branches of 
Theological learning to those young men 
who may have in yiew the ministry of 
the gospel. 
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The Professorship of Christian Theol- || that a Society for the purpose of furnish- 
ogy is established on a permanent foun- || ing the newly married with Bibles, had 
dation, by the liberal endowments of a || been formed at Stockholm. The same 
benevolent individualin the city of New- || is now done in France, with happy ef- 
york. The other professorships, how- |} fect. 
ever, depend, principally on tempora- Calcutta School—The church Mission- 
ry subscriptions, An endowment for ary Society has nine boys’ schools in 
these, is highly necessary to the com- |! Calcutta, containing 751 pupils. 


jlete success of the institution; and itis é ss 
| A Rev. Mr. Frey.—Since his return from 


the South in June last, the Rev. Mr. 
Frey, Agent of the American Society 
for meliorating the condition of the Jews 
has been successfully engaged in this 
city and its vicinity, in promoting the 
benevolent views of the Society. Du- 
ring his whole agency, a period of thir- 
teen months, he hastravelled more than 
5000 miles—preached more than 400 
umes—collected nearly $6000, and form- 
ed about 150 Auxiliary Societies, which 
| have already remitted to the Parent So- 


hoped, that the recent liberal donation 
which has been received, will induce 
those benevolent individuals, who have 
the means, to place on a permanent ba- 
sis, an institution that cannot fail to ex- 
ert a most important and salutary influ. 
ence upon the moral and literary interests 
of this rising section of our state. A. 
Auburn, Nov. 5th, 18 3. 
- >>> @BO«:- 


SUMIRIARY, 

E» tracted principally from the Los. Recorder. 
ciety about $3000. Mr. Frey’s present 
term of service having expired, the 
Board have renewed his commission and 

appointed him their Agent for seven 


New Churches in London and vicinity. 
—Seventeen new churches are now e- 
rect:ng, at an estimated cost of 283,9701 
Nine others are determined on, as to 
place and plan. Plans for sixteen more | 
are under consideration, and thirteen 
others are tg be built. A part of the ex- 


months trom the ist of May next, to vis- 
it the churches in this state and in New-_ 
England, for the purposes of collecting 
monies, forming new Auxiliary Societies 
and encouraging those already formed. 
New-York Observer. 


pense of all is borne by Parliamert. 
Scottish Missionary Society.—The mis- 
sions of this Society have been enlarged, 
and anew station formed at Bombay. 
The Rev. Donald Mitchell, who had | 
been several years an officer in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, having a rd | eee ae 
completed a course of Theological stu- | a renee 
dies, was ordained and _ sailed for India |) abel Sein, ales iie eine’ ah at oe 
last year. He reached Bombay in Jan- || - oe , 


| The} 
r : || Their names are Galaty.—Palladium, 
uary last. The Rev. J. Cooper, James | ° 


Mitchell, and Alexander Crawford, sail- | Amherst Collegiate Institution —The in- 
ed last March with their wives, for the || auguration of the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, 
same station. They have taken with | to the Presidency of Amherst Collegi- 
them a Lythographic Press, which af- | ate Institution, took place the 15th inst. 
fords immense facilities for the circula- || A sermon was delivered on the occasion 
tion of the Scriptures and Tracts among || by the Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Braintree, and 
the nations of the East. A mission is || an inaugural address by the President. 
contemplated also, at Jamaica, and a | It is understood that copies of these ani- 
spirit of daring enterprise is manifest || mating, eloquent, and peculiarly practi- 
throughout the report. cal discourses have been requested, and 

King’s Letter.—George 1V. has issued |) will be given for publication, We are 
a letter to the Clergy of England and || not afraid of exciting too high expecta- 
Wales, requiring them to excite their || tions, when we say, that the address 
parishioners effectually to a liberal con- || from the President, though on the com- 
tribution, toward carrying on the good || mon subject of educations, was charac- 
work proposed by the National Educa- || terized by such originality, richness and 
tion Society—in multiplying schools, || clearness of thought, eloquence of lan- 
procuring sites, and building public sem- || guage, and grandeur of design, as are 
inaries, in all parts of the realm. The || rarely combined in any public address; 
letter mentions that 1867 schools, embra. || and will be read with dee} interest alike 
cing 350,000 children, are now in oper- || by the intelligent farmer, the scholar, the 


In the Cyprus, which arrived a few 
days since from Malta and Palermo, 
came passengers two Sicilian gentle- 


ation statesman, and the christian. 
Bibles to the newly married poor.—We || The institution has signal cause for 


have had occasion formerly to mention, | gratitude, that the place of the beloved 
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and venerated President Moore is so 
soon supplied by a gentieman, who has 
the undivided confidence and esteem of 
the friends of learning and religion 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
Centinel. 

Revival in North Carolina.—The good 
work continues and progresses in this 
state. 2000 persons have been baptized 
on a profession of their faith, since it 
commenced, A missionary spirit gains 
ground :s the revival advances. 

Valley Towns——The Baptist mission 
among the Cherokees, under the super- 
intendence of Rey. Mr. Roberts, has 
been lately visited, by Rev. Messrs. 
Mercer and Sherwood, of Georgia. Two 
or three hopeful c nversions have lately 
taken place. ‘‘One of the Converts is 
Wassade, a full breed, and a member of 
the national council.”” He knows no- 
thing of English, but has received the 
knowledge of the truth through the in- 
terpreter. His changed life furnishes 
clear evidence that he isa new creature. 

oe @en 

Ordinations—The Rev. John Blatch- 
ford, was ordained to the office of Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and installed Pastor 
of the Congregations of North and 
South Pittstown, Schenectady co. on 
the 13th of August last. The Rev. Mr. 
Romeyn preached the sermon from John 
iv. 34, The charge to the pastor was 
delivered by his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Blatchford, of Lansingburgh, and the 
other parts of the service were conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Messrs. Rossiter, Tomb, 
Beman, and Rodgers. 

Ordained at Brooklyn, Oct. 16th, Rev. 
JoserH Sanrorp, Pastor of the new Pres- 
byterian Church. Sermon by the Rev, 
Mr. Bruen. Ordaining prayerand charge 
to the minister, by the Rev. Mr. Cox. 
Charge to the people by the Rev. Dr. 
Spring. 

Installations —The Rev, Wittram D. 
Sxnoperass, Pastor of the Murray-street 
Presbyterian Church and Congregation 
in this city, on the 24th of September, 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Macauley; Rev. 
Mr. Phillips prayed; charge to the Pas- 
tor by the Rev. Mr. M’Cartee; charge to 
the people by the Rev. Mr. M’Leod. 

The Rev, Samvuet Nort, Jun. late 
missionary at Bombay, was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church and Con- 
gregation in the West Parish of Galway, 
Saratoga county, N. Y. 

In New-York, Oct. 13, Rev. Warp 
STAFFORD, was installed Pastor of the 
Bowery Presbyterian Church. The Rey. 
Dr. M’Auley preached the sermon from 
1 Cor, ix. 16. **Wo is me ifI preach 
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not the Gospel.” The Rev. Mr. Truaiy 
delivered the Charge to the Minister. 


At Holden, Mass. on the 22d Oct. Rey, 
Horatio BarpwELL, was installed over 
the Church and Society in that place, 
as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Joseph 
Avery. Introductory prayer, by Rey, 
Mr. Nelson, of Leicester. Sermon, by 
Rev. Dr. Woods, Theol. Sem. Andover, 
Installing prayer, by Rev. Dr. Rice, of 
Virginia. Charge, by Rev. Mr. Conant, 
of Paxton, Fellowship of the Churches 
by Rev. Mr. Boardman, of West-Boys. 
ton. Address to the Church and Soci. 
ety, by Rev. Mr. Hull, of Worcester.— 
Concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Avery, 
Senior Pastor. The almost uncxampled 
union of the Church and Society, the 
solemn and appropriate exercises, the 
great assemblage of people, together 
with the musical performances, render. 
ed the occasion, at once, pleasing, inter- 
esting and solemn. 

The reasons why Mr. Bardwell has 
relinquished the missionary work, and is 
dismissed from the service of the A. B. 
C. F. m. may be seen in the annual re- 
port of the Board, which will be pub- 
lishe<d in afew days. Sufficient here to 
say, that in this step, he has the entire 
approbation of the Prudential Commit. 
tee, and his christian friends. 


eae ed 
Mr. B. W. Tuomas, merchant, of this village, 
has been appointed an Agent to receive dona- 
tions in money and clothing, in aid of the bene: § 
volent objects of the United Foreign Missiona- 
ry Society. His store is on the corner of Gen: 

esee and Catharine streets. 

Utica Missionury Depository. 

Received for A. B. C. F. M. from the 26th Sept. t: 
the 26th October. 


Pl elps, Female miss. soc. & 50 
Do by a bhind child, 23 
Utica, Monthly con. coll, _ 2 & 
Unionville, Oswego co. A box of clothing, esti- 
timated at 38 


18 of which was received from the Dor- 
cas so. 13 from the fem. miss. so. of Ira, 
Cayuga co. and 7 by a fnend, 

Exeter, Otsego co. A legacy from Miss Tempa 
Phillips, deceased, for the Cornwall schocl, 
Conn. 25 Oe 

Martinsburgh, Mon. eon. coll. 6 0 

Cazenovia, A box of clothing for Elliot, Choc. 
miss. not estimated. 

Whitesboro, From the Bible Class, 2 

do sabbath School, by Wm. J. B. Wilson, 1 

Trenton-Centre, A donation from sab. school 
children, 3 

Holland Patent, Mon. Con. 8 

Do A collection, by the Rev. Mr. Goodell, 7 

Hanover So. From a missionary field, 249 bush. 
Potatoes. 

Paris, Froma missionary field, 134 bushels of 

Potatoes. 
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Amount of cash $70 82 
ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent 
Errata.--In the Repository for Sept. p. 292, unde! 


the head of “Utica Missionary Depository,” Lith and 
12th lines, for “Busk” read “Burt.” and for #15,” © 


